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© The bonds we bought for our 
7 county defense bought and 
helped equip our farm!” 


« 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLEY L. WHATLEY OF CUTHBERT, GA, 
CAN TELL YOU—IT’S PRACTICAL AS WELL AS 
PATRIOTIC TO BUY BONDS FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Whatley inspects a beehive on 
his 202-acre farm. “I wouldn’t own 
a farm, clear, today,” he says, “‘if 
it weren’t for U. S. Savings Bonds. 
We bought a new truck, refrigerator 
and electric range, too. I’ve dis- 
covered that bonds are the best way 
of saving for a working man.” 


— aia ital 
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“We'd saved $6,925 by 1950. $4,000 
bought us our 202-acre farm and a 
6-room house. Then we bought a 





“We're still holding bonds, too. We 
. new truck, a refrigerator and electric don’t believe that anyone should 
Mr. Whatley says, ““My wife and I : 

bought our first bonds in 1943, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at enjoy my hobby of bee-keeping. 


range. Now Mrs. Whatley has time 
for tending her flowers while | can 


cash his bonds unless he has to, so 
we’re holding about $1,800 worth. 
With that cash reserve, and our farm 
clear, we can grow old with comfort 
and peace of mind. Everybody should 
buy U.S. Savings Bonds!” 


the Martha Mills plant of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. in Thomaston. Our 
pay averaged $40 a week apiece and 
we put about a quarter of that 
amount into U. S. Savings Bonds.” 


We owe it all to planned saving.” 
































The Whatleys’ story can be your story, too! 





You can make your dream come true, too 
—just as the Whatleys did. It’s easy! Just 
start now with these three simple steps: 


1. Make one big decision—to put saving 
first, before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount sys- 
tematically, week after week or month after 
month. Even small sums saved on a sys- 
tematic basis, become a large sum in an 
amazingly short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing 


up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan 
where you bank. You may save as little as 
$1.25 a week or as much as $375 a month. 
If you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, in 
10 years you’ll have bonds and interest 
worth $4,329.02 cash! 

You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family but for the free 
way of life that’s so important to us all. 
And in far less time than you think, you’ll 
have turned your dreams into reality, just 
as the Whatleys did. 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE DEFENSE BONDS 
—BUY THEM REGULARLY! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated byvthis publication in coop. 
eration with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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()... OF THE oldest and most satisfying kinds of stories 
is the tale of a man with such intense conviction that he is able 
to overcome great obstacles. “He Saved a Community From 
Itself’ on page 12 is this kind of article. Despite the fact 
that the formula for this true-life drama is hoary with age, 
the story of Jim Beverly is inspiring because it points up a principle 
in human relations that 
is fundamental to Ki- 
wanis. You might go so 
far as to say that Ki- 
wanis exists because of 
the principles which Jim 
Beverly personifies. For 
this reason we have 
chosen a cover picture 
showing a crowd of 
sightseers gathered at 
the art exhibition which 
was an outgrowth of 
Jim Beverly’s vision. 





Joe Lucas Jr. photo 
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—_ MILLION American radio listeners have heard about the 
Kiwanis Club of Allentown, Pennsylvania as a result of an 
article published in our April 1949 issue. You may recall “Red 
Letter Day,” which told how members of the Allentown 

club organized a bogus communist conspiracy and succeeded in 
electing a fictitious Red as president of the club. The 

purpose of this stunt was to show how communism bores from within 
to gain control of organizations in a democracy. A radio writer 
for Spiritual Mobilization, a militant anti-communist group, 

saw “Red Letter Day” and decided to adapt the story for radio. 
With the help of Allentown Kiwanians, this writer prepared 
a fifteen-minute program that is now being broadcast on 540 stations. 


a BEEN A wonderful response to the instructional series 
titled, “What Must a Club Do to Receive Publicity in The 

Kiwanis Magazine?” Before this series began, a great deal 

of the material submitted by Kiwanians was rejected. 

We're happy to report that now at least half of all the news 

items you send in are just what the doctor—or rather the editors— 
ordered. Pictures have also improved, although we are 

still getting some poor ones. Oddly enough, the flow of items 

for Kiwanis Newsreel has waned to a feeble trickle. We hope that 
the instructions appearing on page 39 of this issue will correct 
the situation, and that henceforward our mail will be 

filled with good bits of miscellaneous news for Kiwanis 

Newsreel. Incidentally, we’re going to mimeograph all the 

articles in this how-to-make-the-magazine series as soon as the 
last article has been published. If you want a copy, let us know. 


= THIS SPLASH of editorial champagne, the editors launch 

the Club Officers’ Column on page 54. Because this new addition 
will be valuable to presidents, secretaries, program planners, 
directors and committee chairmen, we believe the column 

makes The Kiwanis Magazine more nearly the official publication 
of Kiwanis International. —C. W. K. 
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AT LOWER 
COST! 





$1775 


Smith-Corona 


CASHIER 


THIS COMPLETE Cash Register plus 
Adding Machine in one compact 
unit gives you full business ma- 
chine Special keyboard 
can be selected to fit the needs of 


service. 


your own business .. . record and 
classify each transaction exactly. 

The Adding Machine unit can 
be used as an extra convenience 
in accounting and bookkeeping. 
For complete information see your 
Smith-Corona dealer or mail 
coupon. 


* Price for all states permitting Fair Trade Laws. 
Subject to chanye. No Federal Excise Tax. 


SMITH -CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


Easy to operate. 
Trouble -free. 
Advanced features. 
Low cost. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
727 E WASHINGTON ST SYRACUSE 1 N Y 





Gentlemen: Send detailed literature on 
0 Adding Machine 0 Cashier 

Name 

Address 


City _Zone Siete. 
Se SB eB eee eae aaa eee eS 
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nm A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


“The poor you shall always have with 
you...” according to the Bible. Despite 
the good service of social work agencies 
and public welfare departments, every 
community in America has unmet hu- 
man needs requiring the help of local 
service clubs. The Fordway Plan is 
helping meet these needs in the Nation’s 
Capital as in other metropolitan centers, 
towns and villages throughout the coun- 
try—demonstrating the innate charita- 
ble spirit of American businessmen, 
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ready and willing to accept the responsi- 
bilities of being, in fact, their brothers’ 
keepers. For example: 


LOOK AT WASHINGTON 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce saw 
a real need in Washington, D. C., for 
supplemental aid and cooperation with 
social agencies in youth welfare activi- 
ties and selected the Fordway Plan to 
finance its program. Currently, less 
than 500 Ford Gum machines are bring- 
ing the JayCees more than $150 a month 

which will be doubled when machine 
placements are completed. This steady 
income will go far to reduce juvenile 
delinquency and in building good citi- 
zenship among Washington's underpriv- 
ileged youth ... for a better Tomorrow. 
Clubs are invited to write for free 
brochure, “Sharing the  Profits—the 


FORDWAY.” 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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™ COLUMBUS & 


MIAMI’S Finest 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown Terminal = 
All Airlines 











VACATION IN COLORADO! 
Schaefer's 
“HOLIDAY COTTAGES" 


Modern housekeeping cottages in beautiful South St. 
Vrain Canyon by week, month or season, Fishing, 
hiking, riding, chuck wagon dinners. 


Write: 
Lyons, 


Kiwanian Carl Schaefer 
for folder and rates 





Colo., 














| MASTER ADDRESSER | 





Lowest Cost 
Addressing! 


MODEL 25 
$2450 
(Fed. Tox ond 
supplies extra) 


NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 







Other models ovailable 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute— 
reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, easy 


to use. Write for information. 


flitdier rtd rede C2 


6500. K West Lake Street « Mi polis 16, Mi ta 
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Underprivileged Child 
. I am sure that my club and many 


others would be doing more welfare 
work for children if it did not have to 
be done under the auspices of a com- 
mittee that contains the word, “under- 
privileged.” Even if the children so 
affected do not themselves resent the 
word, a great many men of Kiwanis 
must feel reluctant to work directly 
with children whom someone has desig- 
nated as underprivileged. For one thing, 


other adults in the community might 
feel that the designation represents the 
opinion of the individual Kiwanian 
himself who is passing judgment on 
the economic status of others in his 
town. 

At any rate, we ought to be able to 


find a designation that cannot possibly 
have any stigma. Any boy or girl who 
needs the help of Kiwanis surely lacks 
some privileges, yet we do not call 
sponsorship of Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
troops underprivileged child work. But 
the children who belong to those troops 
would not have the privilege of Scout- 
ing if it were not for the Kiwanis 
club. 

I admit I have no alternate name to 
suggest, but there should be some way 
of eliminating the term from our work. 
I am writing to learn if other readers 
of the magazine have felt this way 
and can make any suggestions. 

Name Withheld 

The magazine welcomes discussion of 
this subject. Please keep your letters 
short and suggest specific solutions. 
Your name will.not be printed if you 
so request.—The Editors 


Sermons From Science 

. . When I first became a Kiwanian 
back in 1938, The Kiwanis Magazine 
to me was just a part of the seemingly 
inconsequential literature included in 
the education of a new member. But 
through the years, I have learned to 
appreciate it as it should be. When read- 
ing the articles, I feel that the informa- 
tion given in them should be believed— 
not taken with a grain of salt as so 
many of the articles appearing in other 
current periodicals. 

Particularly interesting to me is your 
“Sermons From Science” in the March 
issue, which served to create a need 
to see these movies produced by the 
Moody Bible Institute. 

W. P. Cooper, Kiwanian 

Quitman and Brooks County, Georgia 


. If I am any judge of the pulling 
power of an article, you have been 


swamped with requests already as to 
where and how it may be possible to 
secure the films of the Moody Bible 
Institute. I would like to be advised 
at your earliest convenience of how we 
can rent or borrow or get hold of the 
last film you mention—“Dust or Des- 
tiny.” 

I would like to have it long enough 
so that we can arrange to show it be- 
fore a number of audiences here as 
well as our own club. 

Frank L. Wood, Kiwanian 
Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania 


Swamped is right! An all time record 
in mail response has undoubtedly been 
established by “Sermons From Science,” 
settling for a long time the question 
whether our members want us to con- 
tinue to run so many articles on spirit- 
ual subjects.—The Editors 


Class Warfare of Our Own 

. With occasional exceptions, happily 
growing in number, we have not 
achieved “industrial democracy.” As 
stated by Don Wharton in his article, 
“Where Democracy Puts in an Eight- 
Hour Day,” in your February issue, 
“high wages, pension plans and pleasant 
working conditions are not enough. 
Workmen should have something more 
—an intangible called ‘the sense of 
belonging’.” Without that “something,” 
they will become increasingly restless 
in direct ratio with the increase of their 
experience and political power. That is 
in the true American tradition. The 
Boston Tea Party was occasioned by the 
fact, rather than by the amount of 
the tax. 

A well-to-do man late in life decided 
that it was his duty to enter politics. 
He would start at the bottom and run 
for precinct committeeman of his party. 
On primary day, his liveried chauffeur 
drove him and his wife to the booth. 
All three voted. When the ballots were 
counted he had received only two votes. 
Who had scratched him? Was it his 
wife, thinking, “Here’s where that 
‘dominant male’ business ends!” Or 
did his faithful retainer react, “I'll 
take his orders, wear his livery, and 
bow and scrape. I must eat. But, here, 
back of these curtains, ] am king. Here 
I'll be the boss.” 

As observed by Don Wharton in his 
article on the excellent employer-em- 
ployee relations at Bell & Howell, in- 
dustrial democracy does pay material 
dividends. It will pay larger dividends 


(See LETTERS page 46) 
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ENTION Apo.tr Hitter and the 
average American’ shudders. 
He remembers pits filled with whited 
dead, a political system that bur- 
geoned in false pride and crumbled 
in hate. He recalls only vaguely, if 
at all, that Hitler chalked up one 
spectacular achievement: He solid- 
youth behind their 
government. He made millions of 
boys and girls think what he wanted 
them to think 
Today this accomplishment haunts 
American educational circles, where 
that our 
producing 
appreciate 


ified German 


it is generally conceded 


public schools are not 
citizens who genuinely 
their country or their obligations to 
it. What Hitler taught his kids was 
often The point is that what 
he taught stuck. The kids emerged 
from his system fired with faith in 
their country and its rulers. If Hitler 
could teach his youth to think lies, 
could we by adapting some of his 
methods or principles teach ours to 
think truth? 

The writer put 
two educators and four parents of 
diverse backgrounds. Answers were 
one of the educators 


lies. 


this question to 


uniform. As 
put it: 

“One of these days we are going 
to have to train our children as thor- 
oughly in patriotism and self-dis- 
cipline as Hitler did. Another gen- 
eration of this ‘think-as-you-please’ 
kind of education, and our liberties 
will be down the drain.” 

Said a parent: “My five kids are 
In my opinion Amer- 

has two faults. It 
American and it doesn’t edu- 
cate. If we can learn from our 
former enemy, let’s do it.” 

Perhaps we can learn. At any 
rate we can have a look at The Nazi 
Primer, English translation of the 
book which from 1933 to VE Day 
was the Bible of German education. 

It contains much that is not for us. 
Great systems of knowledge such as 
economics and geography, and to 
some extent history, were falsified. 
Intellectually, Hitler youth were 
filled with a good deal of garbage. 
Moreover, the program was 100 per 
cent state-controlled. The head of 
the Youth Movement, equivalent to 
our federal commissioner of educa- 
tion, sat in the cabinet. Every direc- 
tive came from him, and had to be 
followed to the letter. Teachers or 
youth leaders who failed to do so lost 
their jobs, or worse. 

But there were some principles in 


all in school. 
ican education 


isn't 


the Hitler program worth reviewing 
in the light of prevailing American 
practices. 

In the Third Reich no one could 
graduate from high school without 
a thorough knowledge of the history 
of his country. He was required to 
respect the accumulated wisdom of 
his forefathers, the values for which 
How about Amer- 
ican students? What do they know 
of their country’s past and its values? 

A recent New York Times survey 
provides the answer. Twenty-five 


his nation stood. 


per cent of our high school grad- 
uates do not know the name of the 
man who was president of this coun- 
try during the Civil War! 

Thirty per cent do not know the 
name of our World War I president. 

Half do not know who Thomas 
Jefferson was. Many think he 


founded The Saturday Evening Post, 
a magazine with which the author 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and our third president had no of- 
ficial connection. 

You can enter all but very few 
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The “let them think as they please” 
theory of education has gone far enough. 
Let’s go back to teaching children patriotism, 


self-reliance and an appreciation of our heritage. 





By MILTON LOMASK 
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American colleges without having 
taken one course in American his- 
tory. Unless changes have been made 
within the last six months, you can 
be graduated from Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Northwestern, most other 
private schools and at least twenty 
tax-supported state universities 
without knowing the dates of the 
War of 1812 or the meaning of “defi- 
the term given to our 
balance its 


cit financing” 
government's failure to 
budget 

Thanks to. slipshod standards 
America is fast becoming the country 
no American knows. 

We 
Korea, may them to sac- 
rifice themselves elsewhere, without 
troubling to tell them what they are 
dying for. Small wonder that during 
World War II one of the most fre- 
quent queries on the lips of Amer- 


“What is this all 


asking boys to die in 


are 


soon ask 


ican soldiers was: 
about?” 

Of course our liberties are in dan- 
ger as long as our public schools fail 


to answer this question, fail to pic- 
ture vividly the “sweat, blood and 
tears” that our forefathers put into 
the making of this nation. “You can- 
not hold on to democracy,” writes 
Christopher Hollis, the English Con- 
servative MP, “without frequently 
polling the franchise of the dead.” 
George Washington’s opinions are 
still important. Every school child 
should know them as thoroughly as 
he knows his be-bop and his Hop- 


along Cassidy. Still valuable are 
the opinions of Abraham Lincoln, 
the Civil War president of whom 


one-fourth of our high school grad- 
uates apparently never heard. 
Under Hitler, every German fam- 
ily was obliged to contribute at least 
four per cent of its income to the 
training of the country’s children. 
In the United States, home of uni- 
versal education, each family con- 


tributes about two per cent. The 
results are well known: too few 
teachers for too many students, 
crowded public schools, colleges 
laughingly referred to as “brain 
factories,” a system that Harry 
Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 


College, has dubbed “diluted mass 
education” and that Chancellor Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago has damned as a “shabby 


hoax.” 
The principal of a large Boston 
public school confides that “we 


haven’t taken ourselves seriously as 
educators around here for ten years. 
Like most urban schools today, we 
perform only one function. We keep 
the kids off the street and out of 
mama’s hair so many hours a day.” 

An increasing number of public 
school heads are making it a practice 
to flunk no oné. The student who 
studies, the one who doesn’t—both 
are passed to the next highest grade 
automatically at the end of each 
school year. It’s the only way over- 
worked teachers and administrators 
can handle the mob. 

In 1947 one of our most important 
state universities analyzed entering 
freshmen. Less than half could spell 
beyond twelve-year-old competence. 
Four out of ten could not read ac- 
curately or quickly. Forty per cent 
had no mathematics beyond arith- 
metic, one third no grammar. Higher 
institutions the country over com- 
plain that half of the four-year col- 
lege period must be devoted to 
teaching fundamentals the students 
should have acquired in high school 
or before. 


Our eEntTiRE public education setup 
is shot through with the philosophy 


¢ 


of the short-cut. In the primary 
grades the three R’s are given scant 
attention. Instead the child is en- 
couraged to express himself. The 
name given this procedure is “pro- 
gressive education.” What does it 
progress toward? What has a child 
to express that can’t wait until he 
has been given the tools for express- 
ing it? 

The newspapers report a meeting 
of one of our most reputable teach- 
ers’ associations. The subject is re- 
form of the curriculum. Among 
other things the “progressive” teach- 
ers wish to throw out some of these 
dull basic courses in math. They 
would replace them with a catch-all 
course entitled “Mathematics in Re- 
lationship to Life!” What kind of 
double talk is that? Since when is 
any subject wn-related to life? How 
do you relate to life a subject in 
which you have not been properly 
drilled? Are we perhaps kidding 
our kids? 

This short-cut philosophy perme- 
national life. Note the over- 
whelming popularity of how-to-do 
books that purport to teach some- 
thing difficult in six easy lessons. 
The quickest way to sell a book these 
days is to put the word “easy” in the 
title. “Easy” does it for millions of 
Americans trained in public schools 
where they were not taught how to 
distinguish between what is valuable 
and what is claptrap. The sober truth 
is that real education is never easy. 
When learning ceases to be painful 
it ceases to be learning. 

In Crisis in Education, a shrewd 
book published two years ago, Canon 
Bernard Iddings Bell contends that 
most of our schools are turning out 
perpetual adolescents, incapable of 
coping with the problems of the cur- 
rent world crisis. Bell is no alarmist, 
as anyone knows who read his care- 
ful article in Life magazine’s recent 
survey of American schools. He is 
consultant in education to the Epis- 
copal Church, has been a professor 
at Columbia, has written and lec- 
tured on education for years. 

Bell feels that the American char- 
acter as molded by American schools 
has been most astutely drawn by our 
humorists. Two generations ago, he 
reminds us, Mark Twain invented 
the more or less typical boy of his 
time. His name was Tom Sawyer. 
Tom had gumption. He was self- 
reliant. He wasn’t afraid to make a 
decision, to tackle a problem, to risk 
being unpopular. He had a deep 
sense of the all-importance of God, 
and wasn't afraid to be afraid in the 
presence of His eternal mystery. He 


ates 
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got into scrapes and played pranks, 
but you knew that the seeds of man- 
hood were in him, that Tom Sawyer 
would grow up. 

Today, Clifford Goldsmith, another 
observant humorist, regales us with 
the more or less typical American 
youth of our times. 

His name is Henry Aldrich! 


Evervsopy knows Henry. He is 
the cracked-voice hero of one of our 
longest enduring, least obnoxious 
and most popular radio and movie 
serial programs. Henry never makes 
a decision. He dances perpetually 
on the griddle of public opinion, al- 
ways trying to do what he thinks 
will win the approval of the neigh- 
bors but never quite sure what it 
is. He has no self-reliance, no real 
courage. Morally he is neither good 
nor bad, he is merely nondescript. 
We know that he will never grow 
up. We know that his sister, his 
feminine counterpart, will never 
grow up either. We know that his 
charming parents never have. Imag- 
ine Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich, those edu- 
cated incompetents, face to face with 
a tough-minded, well-informed ex- 
ponent of communism! 

If the Aldriches are a _ fictional 
sample of the products of United 
States education, observes Canon 
Bell, “and who can doubt but what 
they are, then this country is in for 
a debacle!” Like most real-life 
Americans, he adds, the Aldriches 
have great native intelligence, but 
they have not received the training 
necessary to understand an excep- 
tionally complex era. 

Under Hitler, German youngsters 
were often falsely educated on the 
higher levels, but they were obliged 
to master the fundamentals, the 
three R’s. To this extent they were 
better prepared for life today than 
most of our public school graduates. 

Under Hitler, every youngster was 
taught that he was secondary in im- 
portance to a higher power. In 
Germany, this happened to be the 
state, and few thinking Americans 
favor the soul-destroying philosophy 
of stateism. But is it any less soul- 
destroying to teach youngsters faith 
in nothing but themselves? 

This is no place to dilate on the 
controversial question of how much 
religion and morality should be 
taught in public schools. Most 
school curriculum planners today 
find this issue a “hot potato.” They 
avoid it by simply eliminating re- 
ligion and ethics from the list of 
courses. Asa result, more and more 
young citizens are pouring out of our 
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schools practically ignorant of the 
great Judeo-Christian traditions on 
which American law is grounded. 
Our refusal to face up to this prob- 
lem, to meet it in a spirit of reason- 
able compromise, is a good example 
of the namby-pambyism of much 
American education. 

Some years ago a college professor 
told the writer this tale out of school. 
“There are two things I would be 
afraid to do in my classroom,” he 
said. “One is criticize American 
mothers, lest the boys in the room 
tear me to shreds. The other is to 
say openly that I believe in God, lest 
both boys and girls laugh me to 
scorn.” A full professor in our free 
America afraid to avow his faith in 
a higher power before his students! 
Surely our failure to come to grips 
with the problem of church and 
school has come home to roost. Be- 
fore we get too indignant about this 
particular mote in the eye of atheistic 
Russia, let us do something about 
the beam in our own. 

Under Hitler, great stress was 
placed on the art of leadership. The 
child was taught that those who 
sought public office should acquire 
special qualifications. No such stress 
on leadership as a responsible pro- 
fession is found in most American 
schools. Where but in this country 
could a man ride into office on the 
strength of a hillbilly band? Where 
else is the great privilege of demo- 
cratic voting treated as though it 
were a species of popularity contest? 

Plainly Hitler’s methods are not 


for a democracy. He achieved his . 


ends through police power. Using 
the full force of the state, he seized 
the child mind practically at birth 
and bound it—much as the Chinese 
used to bind the feet of their chil- 
dren. 

But some of the principles of Hit- 
ler’s program are another matter. 
They could be injected into our sys- 
tem without resort to stateism. All 
that is needed is an aroused elec- 
torate guided by informed commu- 
nity leaders. All that is needed is 
community insistence that every 
child in town be thoroughly ground- 
ed in true American history, in the 
three R’s, and in the fundamentals 
of leadership. In addition, the com- 
munity should insist that every child 
be given an opportunity to find a 
sustaining moral philosophy com- 
mensurate with our religious tradi- 
tions. 

These reforms do not call for the 
power of the federal government. 
They merely challenge the con- 
science of the community. THE END 


“all that is needed 
is community 
insistence that 

every child in town 
be thoroughly 

grounded in true 
American history 


ddndcente the fundamentals 


of leadership” 











By DONALD L. MOORE 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Northside Atlanta, Georgia 


A Kiwanis project 


that was begun to promote athletics 


Tanned and healthy, these girls 
symbolize the wholesome spirit 
is developing inte an of the Havalanta games. 


| 





In the corner, members of the baseball team from Havana 
watch anxiously during competition at the Third Annual 
Havalanta meet. The Cubans won two out of three games. 
The main picture shows the start of a swimming race. 
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REAT IDEAS, like giant trees, grow 

from tiny seeds. A good exam- 
ple is the Havalanta games, begun as 
a medium for international swim- 
ming competition. Since the first 
Havalanta meet was held in March 
of 1949, the scope of this event has 
widened from mere athletic compe- 
tition into a powerful agency for 
promotion of friendship between 
two nations. 

The Havalanta idea was born 
when Carlos deCubas, swimming 
coach for the swank Miramar Yacht 
Club in Havana, Cuba, met Kiwan- 
ian Harry S. Glancy at a swimming 
coaches’ forum in Fort Lauderdale, 


Florida. Harry was chairman of the 
Northside Atlanta, Georgia club’s 


Boys and Girls Work committee at 
the time. DeCubas complained 
about the lack of competition for his 
team, and Kiwanian Glancy suggest- 
ed that the Cubans come to Atlanta 
for a meet. The two men explored 
this idea and decided that an inter- 
national contest between Cuban and 
American swimmers would be fine 
preparation for the Olympic games, 
where athletes from many nations 
compete. 

“Maybe these youngsters of ours 
don’t speak the same language,” said 
Glancy, “but they know the univer- 
sal meaning of victory and defeat.” 

The two men parted after each had 
agreed to promote the idea in his 
own country. 

Shortly thereafter, Glancy learned 
that deCubas was prepared to bring 
his swimmers to Atlanta. Northside 
Atlanta Kiwanians liked the idea of 
an international swimming meet, and 
they agreed to sponsor the event. 

Forty Cuban boys and girls came 
to Atlanta in March of 1949 to com- 
pete with an All-Atlanta swimming 
team selected from the city’s high 
schools and colleges. Parents and 
rooters accompanied the team from 
Havana, and 1000 spectators watched 
the matches. The trophy was won by 
the Americans, but everyone en- 
joyed the competition so much that 
the Cubans invited another All- 
Atlanta swimming team to come to 
Havana for a return meet. 

Even more important than the ath- 
letic aspects of these developments 
was the fact that Cubans and Amer- 
icans were getting to know each 
other. Although the swimmers didn’t 
have much chance to mingle during 
the first event, some kids from At- 
lanta and Havana struck up friend- 
ships that were continued by mail. 
Atlantans were much impressed by 
the family loyalty exhibited by the 
Cubans. (Cuban mothers always 
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accompanied their daughters to re- 
ceptions and parties, and Cuban 
youngsters invariably asked, “How’s 
your mother?” in all letters they 
wrote to America.) 

More than 1000 young Atlantans 
competed for the honor of going to 
Havana in the summer of 1949. Ki- 
wanians organized the elimination 
meets in which forty-eight boys and 
girls were chosen for the expense- 
paid trip to Havana. Two hundred 
adult Atlantans — including forty 
Northside Kiwanians and a twelve- 
man golf team—also went to Havana. 

For the second time, Atlantans 
won the competition, while 2000 Cu- 
bans and Americans watched enthu- 
siastically. There was more chance 
for fellowship during the second 
Havalanta meet. The mayor of Ha- 
vana held a reception for the Atlanta 
delegation, and the president of Cuba 
assigned a guard of honor to accom- 
pany the Americans on sightseeing 
trips. The Cuban Navy Band put on 
a concert for the Americanos, and the 
people of Havana joined municipal 
officials in greeting the visitors from 
Atlanta. j 

The second Havalanta meet pro- 
vided even more international fel- 
lowship than the first. American 
youngsters later reported that the 
trip to Cuba helped them master 
their geography and history lessons. 
For instance, it was easy to remem- 
ber that Christopher Columbus vis- 
ited Cuba after seeing in Havana the 
cathedral where Columbus had been 
buried. Cuban young people like- 
wise reported that their visit to the 
United States was highly education- 
al. As the Havalanta games become 
more firmly established, everyone 
concerned hopes to learn even more 
about the home life and social inter- 


ests of their foreign friends. Young 
Atlantans are learning to speak 


Spanish, and Cuban kids are master- 
ing the English language as a result 
of interests aroused by Havalanta 
competition. 

All Atlanta became aware of the 
value of the Havalanta games, and 
so other community organizations 
joined Kiwanis in sponsoring the 
competition. The Pan American 
League, Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, the cities of Atlanta, Decatur 
and College Park, and Fulton and 
DeKalb Counties helped Kiwanians 
plan the third Havalanta compe- 
tition in August 1950. More than 
200 Cubans came from Havana 
to participate in a six-day program 
which included baseball, bowling, 
skeet and trap shooting, basketball, 
revolver and pistol matches as well 


as swimming and diving. Another 
new feature inaugurated at the third 
Havalanta meet was a great increase 
in social activity. Cubans and At- 
lantans mingled more last August 
than ever before. At dinners and 
receptions, the people of two coun- 
tries discovered that their common 
interests included a variety of cul- 
tural subjects, too. And as a result, 
there is talk of broadening the Hav- 
alanta festivities to include art shows 
and musical performances. 

It is significant that the United 
States Department of State author- 
ized Paramount Pictures to make a 
newsreel of the third Havalanta 
meet. This film will be edited by the 
State Department, and will be circu- 
lated throughout Latin America as a 
example of pan-American 
rHE END 


prime 
good will. 





These are two of the medals awarded 
to Cuban and American youths par- 
ticipating in Havalanta competition. 











Y BrotHers and I make it a 
M point to meet at least once a 
year. We don’t do anything elaborate 

we just eat, talk, swim, or go fish- 
ing. Yet these reunions are some of 
the most enriching experiences of 
our lives. 

We see the members of other 
families grow up, marry, move away, 
and grow apart, but we hang to- 
gether. There is a bond between my 
two brothers and me. I suppose these 
get-togethers of ours are an offshoot 
of the American family reunion. I 
recommend them if you want to 
maintain a fine family spirit. 

We have held our Chamberlin re- 
unions almost everywhere—in a 
modest tourist court in Western 
Pennsylvania, in the Solomon Is- 
lands, in a cottage in Barnegat, New 
Jersey, and on the shore of a lake 
in Ohio where our grandparents 
held their family reunions forty 
years ago. 

Our reunions are fun. 

They began, however, on a serious 
occasion when Mother, then in her 
sixties, was in a Cleveland hospital. 
Even so, my brothers and I told 
jokes. This was no hold-back-the- 
tears affair. It was very serious, 
but we were glad to see each other, 
and two of us had traveled a long 
way. As always, we played cards, 
and we used Mother’s bed for a 
table 

When my brothers left the room 














for a minute to speak with the doc- 
tor, I was alone with Mother. 

“Jo,” she said suddenly, “I want 
: you boys always to have these games ie 
: —to see each other once a year.” 

“We'll do it,” I said, “and you'll 
be there.” 

“Maybe. It won’t ever be easy. 

“We'll make the effort,” I prom- 
ised. 

“Good,” she said, “now we've just 
time for one more hand of cards.” 

Mother won the hand—and lost 
her fight against cancer. 

We held our first reunion twelve 
years ago. 

Bob drove east from Ohio, Jack 
and I traveled west from Philadel- 


By JO HUBBARD CHAMBERLIN phia in an old car. None of us had 1 
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The family reunion is an old 


custom that seems to be dying out even 


though 


we need intra-family companionship 


more today than ever before. 
























































twenty dollars in his 


than 
pocket at the time, but we met on 
a Saturday afternoon, at a half way 
point, in the Appalachian mountains. 
We stayed all night at a tourist court. 
All the place had to eat was ham 
sandwiches and hamburgers. We had 


more 


sandwiches for dinner, midnight 
snack, and Sunday breakfast. Our 
motel was not the Waldorf, but we 
had a grand time. All returned home 
with renewed family spirit. 

Our second reunion was held at 
an abandoned farm in Pennsylvania, 
used by friends of ours as a deer- 
hunting camp. We took no rifles, and 
the game warden could not under- 
stand why three sane men would 
go to a deer camp just to walk and 
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“ |. discussing the state of the 
nation and our own problems.” 

















talk. On the first day, we were stroll- 
ing down a road when we heard 
the whang of a high-powered rifle, 
and bark flew from nearby trees. 
Luckily, no one was hit. From then 
on, we stayed inside the farm house. 
Nobody could shoot us there, and 
we had fun. 

I was a young author, living on 
the proceeds of book reviews and 
blood transfusions. I got five dollars 
for a review and thirty-five dollars 
for a transfusion. There has never 
been a time when all three of us 
had good automobiles. But two al- 
ways did, and if one brother could 
not afford travel expense, the other 
two paid it and no one was embar- 
rassed. You can’t feel embarrassed 





with a brother who may have put 
diapers on you. 

We have two rules for success in 
our reunions. First, no one is allowed 
to take himself seriously. I have at- 
tended family reunions where the 
oldest and dullest members were 
allowed to get up and make long 
speeches. Don’t ever let this hap- 
pen. Second, we don’t have a pro- 
gram—we just entertain ourselves. 
We like it that way. 

We never waited for weddings and 
funerals to bring the Chamberlins 
together. Neither occasion is right 
for good family talk. It always takes 
some effort to arrange our reunions, 
as Mother anticipated, but it has 
been tremendously worth while to 
each of us. I can’t understand how 
the members of some families grow 
up and let themselves lose track of 
each other. 


Tus susress of being brothers 
has to be cultivated like a garden. 
Our reunions are a time of cultiva- 
tion. There also has to be a little 
fence around us to shut out the 
world for a time. Inside the fence, 
you can talk anything over, ask ad- 
vice, share your problems. Some- 
times you cover up by wisecracks 
and make-believe quarrels. Any two 
brothers will gang up on a third 
until he shouts “uncle’—then the 
combination changes. Pretty soon, 
the shell of reserve cracks and we 
are young again. 

In our case, it has helped unity 
for each of us to be in a different 
profession — engineer, lawyer, and 
writer. Each assumes “authority” in 
his own field—and tries to out-talk 
the other two. We fight at the drop 
of the hat—any excuse will do—but 
this is a private affair. To folks 
outside our brotherly fence, we pre- 
sent a united front. 

All three of us are “independent” 
individuals. The going for all of us 
has been rough at times, but we have 
stood firm together. Knowing that 
our brothers believed in us has been 
a tremendous source of strength. 
We have our childhood memories of 
pleasant times while we were grow- 
ing up together. Now through these 
reunions, we have adult memories 
to cherish. Both are important. 

It doesn’t matter where we meet 
or when. Something happy always 
happens. 

For example, the three of us de- 
scended on Princeton University to 
watch Bob’s son make his debut on 
the freshman football team. On the 
first play, the son grabbed a loose 

(See LET’S GET TOGETHER page 47) 
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ate 







saved 
a community 





from 
itself 


— WANTED any part of Jim 
Beverly and his plans to reclaim 
the battered old buildings in the 
Triangle back in 1941. Investors 
normally sympathetic to real estate 
development inspected the worn, 
dilapidated community on Chicago's 
Near North Side and rejected Bev- 
erly’s plans as unrealistic and im- 
practical. 

Jim Beverly disagreed. He dis- 
agreed so violently that he shoul- 
dered the burden of reclamation 
himself. He exhausted his savings; 
he scrounged for labor and mate- 
rials; he battled the lethargy which 
once gripped his neighbors. 

His persistence and initiative at- 
tracted the interest of other resi- 
dents who began restoring their own 
property. Eventually, the example 
set by Beverly spread through the 
Triangle like a choice bit of gossip. 
The revived self-pride which gripped 
the community is mirrored in the 
enthusiastic spirit of its inhabitants 
and the fresh, imaginative changes 
which took place in and around their 
homes. 

Thus the initiative and drive ex- 
hibited by one man helped prevent 
an entire community from deterio- 
rating completely into a slum. In- 
stead of becoming a blighted area, 
the Triangle is one of the desirable 
residential sections in Chicago. In- 
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By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


This man’s vision inspired others so that an entire 


community was remade—proving the power of 


example in community leadership. 





Joe Lucas Jr. photos 





Jim Beverly, the man who stirred up a renaissance in Chicago’s “Triangle 


district,” fought civic lethargy by 


example. As a result of the way he 


spruced up his property, others in the neighborhood began cleaning up, too. 


stead of becoming a haven for the 
cheap element from the North Clark 
Street honky-tonks only a few blocks 
away, the community is the home of 
such distinguished citizens as John 
E. Babb, sheriff of Cook County, and 
Francis Chapin, one of the nation’s 
leading artists. 

Now a slender, balding lawyer- 
engineer of fifty-one, Beverly’s only 
previous encounter with the rigors of 
construction was his child’s eye view 
of his father’s work as a stonemason 


back in his native Kansas. Since 
settling in Chicago in 1925, Beverly 
developed some exacting ideas of 
what a big-city home should be. 
When he began house-hunting back 
in the summer of 1941, he was deter- 
mined to put those ideas to the test. 

At first his quest seemed in vain. 
He was unsuccessful until Septem- 
ber, when a friend told him that an 
apartment building was available at 
315 Wisconsin Street in the Triangle. 
Although the building had degener- 
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ated into little more than a slum 
dwelling under years of indifferent 
supervision, its condition fired Bev- 
erly’s imagination and enthusiasm. 
Within twenty-four hours after first 
inspecting the site, Beverly agreed 
to the purchase price of $6000. 

Now that time has tempered his 
outlook, Beverly admits that inves- 
tors might be forgiven for refusing 
to risk funds in the Triangle back in 
1941. Physically, the community has 
all the external characteristics of a 
slum. It’s old. Some of the build- 





Above is the way Beverly’s back yard 
looked before the revolution. Many 
homes in the Triangle were even worse. 


ings were erected shortly after the 
Chicago fire of 1871 and most of them 
were built about 1900. It’s over- 
crowded. The 9000 persons jammed 
into its ninety-two acres give the 
Triangle a population density more 
than twice Chicago’s average of 
25,000 persons per square mile of 
residential area. Because of the 
overcrowded conditions, recreational 
facilities were poor. Youngsters 
played in the streets, some of which 
were traffic-jammed thoroughfares, 
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or in the alleys where rats scurried 
in the garbage and junk that littered 
the ground. 

Moreover, the Triangle is screened 
from the Loop by Chicago’s notorious 
North Clark Street “Honky-Tonk 
Town.” Even the most faithful resi- 
dents of the community feared that 
it was merely a matter of time before 
the influence and personnel of the 
honky-tonks enveloped the Triangle. 

Nevertheless, Beverly recognized 
in the Triangle the most important 
ingredients in his prescription for 


After the cleanup, Beverly’s patio looked like this. Seeing 





Ogden Avenue, the western boun- 
dary of the Triangle, is a broad rib- 
bon that skirts the Loop and heaviest 
traffic. 

While there was little recreation 
available in the Triangle, the com- 
munity is flanked on the east by 
Lincoln Park, whose 1119 acres make 
it the largest park in Chicago and 
whose zoo is world-renowned as an 
amusement place. And beyond Lin- 
coln Park lay the beaches of Lake 
Michigan. 

The indifference displayed by in- 


what could be accomplished, neighbors began to transform their own back 
yards from junk-littered eyesores into pleasing patios. 


big-city living. No other community 
in the city has any better transpor- 
tation to the main section of Chi- 
cago than the Triangie. Even during 
the height of the rush hour the 
Loop is only twenty minutes distant 
from the Triangle by street car. “We 
can walk downtown in less time than 
it takes most people to drive from 
their homes to the Loop,” says 
Beverly. For those who want swift 
transportation to the industrialized 
area on Chicago’s southwest side, 


vestors seemed to set the pace for 
Beverly’s early efforts in the Tri- 
angle. Because they didn’t under- 
stand his plans, previously-estab- 
lished inhabitants viewed his work 
with suspicion, then merely with dis- 
interest. Nevertheless, Beverly per- 
sisted in remodeling the interior of 
the old apartment building and 
freshening up the exterior with paint 
and polish. The only encouragement 
came from outsiders who noticed 
Beverly’s work, bought property in 
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Above is what the inside of Beverly's 
house looked like when he bought 

it in 1941. Using his ingenuity 

and his savings, Beverly and his wife 
remodeled their home inside and out. The 
photograph at the right shows 

how the Beverly living room looks today. 
His wife stands on the stairway. 


the neighborhood, and began follow- 
ing his example. Slowly, many 
buildings in the community shed 
their worn, weather-beaten shrouds 
of neglect for fresh coats of paint and 
sprightly landscaping. 

Even these scattered notes of in- 
terest encouraged Beverly. During 
the war and immediately afterward, 
his three sons were in the service 
and then in college. In 1947 Beverly 
began preparing for their return, and 
the possibility that they might take 
steps of a matrimonial nature to ex- 
pand the far-ily, by buying another 
apartment building in the 1800 block 
on Lincoln Avenue, around the 
corner from the Wisconsin Street 
site 

Again the first task was remodel- 
ing the interior of the building. He 
converted the cramped, musty rooms 
into a series of comfortable, spacious 
apartments by tearing out the “tem- 
porary’ walls erected by a procession 
He recaptured 
the Victorian flavor of the building 


of previous owners. 


by leaving the ceilings at their origi- 
nal thirteen-foot height and decorat- 
ing them with nineteenth-century 
style chandeliers, by cleaning out 
and restoring the huge fireplaces in 
the living and dining rooms, and by 
reconditioning the long, sweeping 
staircases and making them the most 
dominant feature of the living room. 

When work inside the house lagged 
because of a lack of materials, 
Beverly turned his attention to the 
rubbish-littered back yard. He tore 


down the crumbling wooden fence 
















































































and replaced it with a stone wall six 
feet ten inches high. He built a 
barbecue pit, laid down flagstones 
when the dirt resisted his efforts to 
grow grass, planted a tree, and put 
out lawn furniture. He strung soft- 
colored lights along the walls and in 
the branches of the tree. Now he 
has a pleasant, private patio where 
everybody in the building can gather 
on a quiet summer evening. 

Midway through the entire project, 
which required about five months to 
complete, Beverly realized that he 
didn’t have enough money to finish 
the restoration according to his plans. 
To secure funds he sold the re- 
modeled building on Wisconsin 
Street early in 1948 for $30,000—five 
times what he paid for it in 1941! 

Interest mounted in the Triangle 
as Beverly demonstrated what in- 
itiative and ingenuity could do in 
renovating even the most hopeless of 
buildings. More and more new- 
comers to the neighborhood exer- 
cised their own shrewdness in shap- 
ing their own homes to their needs. 
Even the old-time residents began 





telephoning Beverly to ask his advice 
about remodeling their homes. 

Last spring, all of the elements in 
the neighborhood combined, under 
the leadership of Beverly, to produce 
the Triangle’s most successful com- 


munity project. Among the new- 
comers to the neighborhood was a 
burgeoning colony of artists. Beverly 
suggested that the Triangle Associa- 
tion capitalize on the talents of these 
artists by staging an art fair. Origi- 
nally his scheme was aimed toward 
lending color and purpose to a clean- 
up campaign. The proposal was re- 
ceived so enthusiastically that both 
the clean-up campaign and the art 
fair achieved results far beyond 
Beverly’s expectations. 

In the week before the art fair, 
squads of residents ranged up and 
down the alleys, cleaning out the 
refuse that blanketed the ground and 
purging the rats. A crew of young- 
sters from the Menominee Boys’ Club 
helped plant eighty-three young 
trees throughout the community. 
Pride, and the urge not to be over- 
shadowed by their neighbors in the 
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eyes of the outsiders who were in- 
vited to the art fair, prodded even 
the most reticent of residents to 
brighten up their homes and grounds. 

Lining the sidewalks of Lincoln 
Park West and the walls of the patios 
of a score of homes were exhibitions 
of painting, sculpturing, needlework, 
photography, ceramics, and other art 
forms. Old-time residents made up 
groups of musicians who roamed 
through the streets, serenading the 
visitors. Every component of the 
Triangle contributed time and energy 
to the art fair . . . and exhibited 
justifiable pride in the success of the 
project. 

Instead of sitting back and view- 
ing his success with satisfaction, 
Beverly is probing for the solution 
to new problems. “We aren’t finished 
yet,” he warns. “We want to help 
our new boys’ club remodel its 
building. And we'd like to find or 
build a place in the Triangle where 
most of the folks can get together 
for pageants and other community 
projects. There’s still much to be 
done.” THE END 
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Left, the local Order of Redmen parade at the community fair 

which was one symptom of the renewed civic consciousness that enveloped 
the Triangle after Beverly went to work. Above, a local band and 

a crowd of onlookers. The streets and patios of the Triangle were full 
of sightseers, and the neighborhood became more neighborly as 

a result of the festival and the cleanup. Below is a typical 

scene along one of the Triangle’s peaceful streets. Not far away are 
depressing slums and a world-famous honky-tonk district. 




















HIS INCIDENT occurred in 1942. A 
{ rere red and white “Rising 
Sun” symbol of Japan and the black 
“hooked cross” of Nazi Germany 
could be seen hanging on the inside 
wall from the street below through 
a partly raised third floor window. 

It was discovered by a pedestrian 
who happened to look up just as he 
was passing. He called it to the at- 
tention of other pedestrians and in 
a very few minutes a crowd had be- 
gun to gather. 

Someone called the police and they 
arrived just as the crowd was about 
to rush the house and destroy the 
emblems! The police took one look 
and summoned the FBI. When the 
agents arrived a short time later, the 
crowd had grown to alarming pro- 
portions. 

Milling around in the street below, 
they watched the agents and police 
officers disappear into the building 
and a few moments later saw them in 
the third floor room talking earnestly 
with a man who appeared to be the 
occupant. The banner came down 
from the wall and when the officers 
emerged from the building, the oc- 
cupant was with them and was hold- 
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Here, from the number one man, are the 


do’s and don’ts for citizens 


who want to protect their country against 


spies and subversive agents. 


By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 


ing the sign under his arm. He held 
it up for the crowd to see. 

It was a regulation War Production 
Board poster depicting a_ large 
United States bomb aimed straight 
at the swastika which was super- 
imposed on the “Rising Sun.” On 
the bomb were the letters “USA” 
and the legend, “More Production.” 

A newspaper account of the inci- 
dent reported, “The mob laughed at 
the joke on itself and dispersed.” 

The innocent citizen who occupied 
that room would not have considered 
it a joke—a laughing matter—had 
the mob’s threat to invade his home 
been carried through! 

This incident occurred -during a 
period when the nerves of the people 
were taut and their feelings and 
emotions influenced by wartime ten- 
sions. America was engaged in a 
strenuous effort to defend its way of 
life against foreign tyranny and the 
public’s attention was naturally fixed 
on any semblance of subversiveness. 
We are now in another period of in- 
ternational unrest and it might be 
well to recall the lessons we learned 
in the past. 

Every possible measure must be 
taken to guard our economic and 
military secrets from foreign spies 
and protect our vital industries and 
critical areas from attack by sabo- 
teurs. The many reservoirs from 
which we draw our national strength 
must be safeguarded from infiltration 
and contamination by the subversive 
groups in our society. But we have 
still another important responsibility, 


and that is to guarantee that the civil 
liberties of the individual citizen 
will be preserved and no innocent 
person will be subjected to persecu- 
tion. 

Mob action, vigilante activities and 
“witch-hunts” are enemies of Amer- 
ican democracy. They are the symp- 
toms of uncertainty, inadequacy 
and failure. If we draw our plans 
for internal security wisely and if 
the people are willing to abide by the 
plans, there will be little opportunity 
for hysteria. 

The investigation of subversive ac- 
tivities is a highly specialized field. 
Its techniques and procedures differ 
from those common to other more 
routine types of investigations. The 
subversive activities of an individual 
or small group in one community are 
usually only a minor part of a larger 
operation. While these local condi- 
tions may not be overlooked, it is of 
vital importance to know and under- 
stand how they fit into the complete 
picture. This is possible only when 
the investigation of security matters 
is carried out on a nationwide basis. 
This is the premise on which our 
whole security program is based. 

Most Americans are aware that the 
FBI has been entrusted with a major 
part of the internal security respon- 
sibility. In the Presidential Direc- 
tives of 1939 and 1943, which were 
restated by President Truman on 
July 24, 1950, the FBI was instructed 
to undertake the investigation of 
espionage, sabotage and subversive 
activities on a national basis. In 
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addition to the authority vested in 
the FBI by these executive orders, 
its investigative jurisdiction in this 
field is also based on Congressional 
enactments such as the federal 
statutes relating to espionage, sabo- 
tage, overthrow and destruction of 
the government, sedition, treason 
and related matters. 

As part of the national security 
program, the President has called 
on all law enforcement agencies, 
patriotic organizations and individual 
citizens to report information relat- 
ing to these matters immediately to 
the FBI. This is an integral part of 
the national program and a phase in 
which the private citizen has a vital 
role. 

What kind of information should 
be reported? 

The FBI is primarily interested in 
facts. While it is difficult to enum- 
erate all the various factors bearing 
on internal security, the public 
should be alert to report information 
which relates to any of the following 
matters: 

Reported foreign or suspicious 
submarine landings and _ activities 
near our coast. 

Allegations and information con- 
cerning suspicious parachute land- 
ings. 

The photographing of vital facil- 
ities, military installations or devices 
or the possession of such photo- 
graphs. 

The possession of codes, ciphers 
and coded messages. 

The possession or distribution of 
foreign-inspired propaganda. 

The theft, possession or distri- 
bution of large quantities of firearms, 
ammunition, explosives, short-wave 
transmitters or receivers and labora- 
tory equipment. 

Any unusual epidemic or sickness 
affecting a community; the poisoning 
of food or public water supply. 

Charting of airplanes for flights 
over prohibited or restricted areas. 

Fires and explosions of unusual 
nature. 

Suspicious individuals loitering 
around vital installations under cir- 
cumstances which would indicate 
possible violation of security regula- 
tions. 

The possession of radioactive ma- 
terial. 

The information should be re- 
ported promptly and fully and no 
effort should be made to evaluate or 
conduct private investigations. This 
is a job for the experienced inves- 
tigator who is in position to consider 
the report against information which 
he already has in his possession. 
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Frequently reports made to the 
FBI are found to have no basis in 
fact. During the still of .a spring 
evening a report was received that a 
foreign radio operator was tapping 
out a strange code, probably giving 
information to enemy subs off the 
coast! Investigation revealed that 
the supposed radio operator was a 
huge frog sleepily croaking to his 
mate. On other occasions, however, 
the information furnished by some 
private citizen has proved of im- 
measurable value to the successful 
handling of a case. 

The responsibility of the FBI does 
not stop with the receipt of the 
citizen’s report or even with the 
investigation which may follow. It 
also has the duty of disseminating 
information to other branches of the 
federal government which have in- 
vestigative interests in the security 
field. This would include the intel- 
ligence branches of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 

The physical protection of indus- 
tries which are engaged in defense 
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and war production rests with the 
Munitions Board of the Office of Sec- 
retary of Defense. This responsibil- 
ity grows out of the contractual re- 
lations which exist between these 
plants and the various branches of 
the government. But the FBI has a 
general responsibility of detecting 
and investigating potential saboteurs 
who may be operating or working in 
these facilities. Through the estab- 
lished channels of liaison the infor- 
mation furnished by the citizen to 
the FBI is immediately made avail- 
able to the agency which has the 
basic responsibility for acting on it. 

These investigations require care 
and painstaking effort. In cases 
involving espionage, it is frequently 
more important to identify spies, 
contacts, sources of information and 


methods of communication than to 
make an immediate arrest. The 
procedure of placing the subversive 
agent under close surveillance has 
been successfully used to uncover 
co-conspirators whose identity might 
not have become known until later. 
Here again the importance of co- 
ordinating the investigations may be 
seen. 

The subversive forces working to 
weaken our internal security are not 
always easy to identify. Trained in 
techniques of deceit and under- 
ground methods, they resort to vari- 
ous deceptions to disguise their real 
purpose, such as infiltrating unsus- 
pecting groups and organizations and 
then turning them to their own use. 
They speak a language of double 
talk, saying one thing and meaning 
another. But their line is always 
clear. It is a line which serves a 
country other than the United States. 

The citizen should make whatever 
information he has available im- 
mediately to the FBI so that proper 
action may be taken on it. This does 





and ‘witch hunts’ are enemies of American democracy.” 


not mean that Americans are en- 
couraged to report malicious gossip. 
It does not mean that they should 
circulate idle rumors. They should 
not attempt even to draw conclusions 
from the information they report, be- 
cause the information may be in- 
complete and conclusions based on 
insufficient information might result 
in grave injustice to innocent per- 
sons. 

We must not allow ourselves to 
forget that in safeguarding the in- 
ternal security of our country the 
responsibility is twofold—to expose 
the subversive agent and at the same 
time guarantee that the innocent 
citizen will be secure in his rights. 
Otherwise we may find we have de- 
stroyed the very thing we sought to 
preserve. THE END 


































The awe-inspiring Lincoln tomb and monument at Springfield, Illinois will 
be visited by many Kiwanis families before and after the International con- 
vention in St. Louis this June. Among the historic shrines near this year’s 
convention city is the restored frontier village of New Salem, below right. 


Here Lincoln spent six years of his young manhood. Log cabins and implements 
used by New Salemites of Lincoln’s day have been carefully preserved. One 
of these reminders of the rugged past is a covered wagon. In the photograph 
below, Boy Scouts taking the Lincoln Trail Hike examine the prairie schooner. 








For late convention program 
information, see “Passport 





to Yesterday”, on page 46. 
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Ne ONE MAN has contributed more 
LN to the growth of democracy than 
Abraham Lincoln, and this is why 
people of all nationalities and races 
pay homage to the sixteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States. During the 
first nine months of 1950, more than 
203,000 people visited Lincoln’s home 
in central Illinois. About the same 
number came to New Salem, the vil- 
lage in which Lincoln spent six years 
of his early manhood. The village 
has been carefully restored, so that it 
looks the same today as when Honest 
Abe split logs there. 

Kiwanians who attend the thirty- 
sixth International convention in St. 
Louis, June 17-21, will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to visit Lincoln 
land, which lies within 100 miles of 
convention hall. Division Eleven of 
the I-I District has organized post- 


convention tours to the Lincoln 
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The settlement of New Salem looks the same today as it did when Honest Abe split fence rails and courted Ann Rutledge. 


shrines. Complete information will 
be available during the convention 
at Division Eleven headquarters in 
the Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis. 

As this issue goes to press, the fol- 
lowing plans have been completed. 
On June 22, 23 and 24—Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday after the end of 
the convention —chartered Grey- 
hound buses will leave Springfield 
Union Bus Depot at 8:30 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m. These buses will take visit- 
ing Kiwanians to New Salem, Lin- 
coln’s tomb and Lincoln’s home. The 
buses will stand by while a lecturer 
from the State Division of Parks con- 
ducts visitors through the historic 
places. The cost will be approxi- 
mately three dollars per person. 

Large groups of Kiwanians 
undoubtedly want to visit Lincoln 
land, and arrangements can be made 
for special tours at Division Eleven 


will 






























convention headquarters. Kiwanians 
who drive their own cars can get 
route information at Division Eleven 
headquarters. 

A big attraction for Boy Scout sons 
of Kiwanians is the famous Lincoln 
Trail Hike. This twenty-mile trek 
can be taken by any Boy Scout of 
second class rank or higher. Those 
who complete the hike receive a 
coveted medal which is a high honor 
in Scouting. Each participant must 
read one of a selection of books about 
Lincoln and prepare an acceptable 
report before taking the hike. The 
reason for this is that reading en- 
ables the Scouts to better appreciate 
the historical significance of sights 
along the trail, which winds through 
Lincoln land. Complete information 
about the Lincoln Trail Hike can be 
obtained from Kiwanian William E. 
Hoffman, Boy Scouts of America, 730 
East Vine Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
Bill, who is a Scout executive, ad- 
vises that all Scouts planning to take 
the Lincoln Trail Hike in connec- 
tion with the Kiwanis International 
convention should write to him im- 
mediately for information and reser- 
vations. 

Everybody in every Kiwanis fam- 
ily will enjoy visiting Lincoln land 
after the convention. A tour through 
the places where Lincoln lived will 
give young and old alike a deeper 
appreciation of our freedom. THE END 





This is the home where Lincoln 
lived in Springfield, Illinois. A state 
memorial, it is open at all times free 
of charge to the public. It 

was the only home Lincoln owned. 



















ryvwere's A doleful dirge going the 

i rounds these days, that America 
is a land with no real faith, Among 
the purveyors of this pessimism are 
the confused idealists who have iden- 
tified all material concerns with the 
nether regions, and have already 
written off our civilizations as 
doomed to a triumph of secularism. 
And other singers in the minor mode 
are sectarians who deplore tolerance, 
which would give voice to other 
sects than their own, because they 
think that unless the nation comes 
quickly to their faith, it is a nation 
without faith. Both groups, it seems 
to me, are sadly mistaken. Our na- 
tion does have a recognizable faith. 
And that faith is common to, rather 
than contradicting, the major di- 
visions of organized religion § in 
North America. 

It is true that in this land there is 
no establishment of an official re- 
ligion, and has been none from the 
beginning of the Union. And the 
necessity of avoiding all appearance 
of religious favoritism has _ often 
worked—particularly in the public 
schools—to the advantage of secular- 
ism. Also, it is doubtless true that 
a larger percentage of the population 
in some nations which have estab- 
lished churches are at least nominal 
Christians. Nevertheless, it must 
not be discounted that more than 
half the populace are affiliated with 
organized religion of their own free 
choice, and as a result there is prob- 
ably no place on earth where the 
affairs of all the people are so 
thoroughly shot through with the 
influences of the religious factors in 
what might be called the national 
character. 

The lack of establishment of re- 


ligion, after the initial colonial pe- 
riod, did not alter the fact that the 
early Americans were a _ religious 
people, and that whether they be- 
longed to some sect of “the major 
faiths” or to no sect at all (most of 
them, actually, had no formal church 
membership—often because they 
lived beyond the reach of a church), 
they held a common faith which was 
neither Jewish nor Catholic nor 
Protestant, but an important part of 
all three. This is why our armed 
services recognize, in the established 
chaplaincy, “the three major faiths” 

Protestantism, Roman Catholicism 
and Judaism. It may seem to some 
that this fact is tantamount to rec- 
ognizing no religion—that the three 
faiths are major just because they 
are the largest, and that, by and 
large, they cancel each other out. 
But the recognition of need for a 


three-fold chaplaincy (plus such 
other modern forces in American life 
as the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews) is not a back-handed 
way of recognizing secularism, but 
rather a recognition of a common 
American faith which is present both 
in Judaism and in Christianity. To 
speak of it is not to question the 
truth in a church’s keeping: the 
major faiths extend beyond the com- 


mon ground we call the American’ 


faith. That common ground is basic, 
but not a sufficient substitute for life 
in the church. 

Scholars who speak of a “Judeo- 
Christian tradition” have reference 
to this same faith. -It is not the faith 
of all men—it is, for instance, op- 
posed to certain tenets of Buddhism 
and Hinduism and Mohammedanism 
and Confucianism; it denies the basic 
assumptions of positivism and com- 
munism. It has a particular con- 
ception of God and of man and a 
certain understanding of creation 
and man’s place in it; it has a 
“philosophy of history.” 

What is, then, this Judeo-Chris- 
tianity? What are the tenets of this 
faith? 

Without any attempt to be ex- 
haustive, here are some items: we 
believe in an Eternal God who is 
the Creator of this world; a Personal 


for the welfare of all; in a universe 
which is purposeful—moving toward 
a higher end which is in the will of 
God. We believe that God makes His 
purposes known to men. They are 
revealed in the experiences (that is 
to say, the history) of His people, 
and in a negative way, in that of 
those who oppose His will. They are 
revealed in the written record of 
His people, in the words of His 
prophets, and in the person of Jesus 
Christ, Christians would add, al- 
though Jews would not. 

To the Confucian, faith in many of 
these things is unessential, the ethic 
of living as a social expedient being 
basic, with no appeal to any absolute 
or any moral law which underlies 
the laws of men required. To the 
Mohammedan, while there is God, 
His will is inscrutable, and as an end, 
may justify the most violent means 
(though these means, to the Chris- 
tian, are contrary to the nature of 
a God who cares for His creatures). 
To the Zoroastrian, the evil in this 
present world is as personal and as 
powerful as the good, at least to all 
appearances. To the Buddhist, crea- 
tion is the negation of God, and is 
good for nothing but as a place or 
condition to be escaped by repudia- 
tion of all worldly concerns. To the 
positivist, the only oversoul is the 
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God who is Father or all men; a God 
who is the source of righteousness 
and peace and truth and goodness 
and the upholder of a moral order 
in which these principles appear; an 
order superior to any which is pos- 
sible through the offices of men 
alone. We believe in the worth of 
each individual in the sight of God; 
in the working-out of God’s pur- 
poses through the society of men; 
in the community of men and nations 
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sum-total of human souls and the 
only absolute is Man in the collective 
sense. To the communist, God is a 
myth, and the only moral order to 
be served is the economic welfare of 
the collectivist state, purged by vio- 
lence of all individuals who do not 
serve this goal in the accepted fash- 
ion. 

The American faith, however, the 
faith which is implicit in our entire 
way of life and the ordering of our 
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The spiritual concepts of most religions are 


repeated in the laws and Constitution of the United States 


society which has made that way 
possible, is none of these last, but 
the Christian way as broadly con- 
ceived above in the “Judeo-Chris- 
tian” formula. The tenets of the 
American faith underlie all our basic 
documents; they are the presupposi- 
tion for this new and revolutionary 
type of government which is ours; 
and it is revolutionary—as much so 
today as in the time of Christ, or in 
the time of Moses. It is older, and yet 
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and in the historic utterances of its founders. 


newer, than the Marxian revolution. 
And it will outlive that concept, as 
it has outlived others, because it 
recognizes and draws upon the 
Power that lies beyond the human— 
the One Power which is infinite, and 
yet finite enough to be personified 
in every man, woman and child who 
lives in the world today and who has 
any measure of freedom of thought 
and action at all. 

That there is an American faith 


of this sort could be documented ad 
infinitum from the official words and 
deeds of the state and its heroes from 
its inception until now. But a few 
words will suffice for present illus- 
tration. 

That God is ruler of His universe, 
and as such claims our loyalty even 
above that owed to the state, is 
expressed in the words of Patrick 
Henry, which are still cherished: 
“Should I keep back my opinion at 
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such a time, through fear of giving 
offense, I should give 
guilty of treason toward my country, 
and of an act of disloyalty toward 
the Majesty of which I 
revere above al 


That the 


yond those of men, even free men, 


myself as 


Heaven, 
earthly kings.” 
purposes of God lie be- 


is avowed in the immortal words of 
second inaugural address, 
declared that both North 
“read the same Bible, and 
same God: and each 
invokes His aid against the other. 
It may that any men 
should dare to ask a just God’s as- 
istance in wringing their bread from 


Lincoln’: 
when he 
and South 
pray to the 


seem strange 


the sweat of other men’s faces; but 
let us that we be not 
judged prayers of both could 
that of neither has 
The Al- 
mighty has His own purposes.” 
That men must rely on God’s aid 
is seen in the conception of His ac- 


judge not, 
The 
not be answered 
been answered fully. 


tivity as Divine Providence, a com- 


mon colonial times. 


The Declaration of Independence re- 


expression in 


fers to our “firm reliance on the pro- 


tection of Divine Providence.” 

In THE AMERICAN faith, man _ is 
} 

conceived as the highest creature. 


the most worthy being except God 
Himself, and the being who is bound 
up in the mind of God with the 
whole purpose of creation. Christi- 
anity, in the broad sense, alone sees 
history as beginning somewhere, 
moving along a directed path, and 
arriving somewhere else than where 
it began (in the sense of purposes 
achieved), and yet at the same place 
where it began (in this sense: in the 
presence of God). Thus man is seen 
as God’s lieutenant, the channel of 


His will 


of justice and 


God is understood in terms 
righteousness and 
peace, mediated and manifested 
through the justice and righteous- 
ness and peace of men, as the Father 
who cares for all and whose concern 
for “even the least’? must be shown 
in human considerations of the wel- 
fare of all, the liberty and equality 
(“life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness’) granted to 
recognize the 


each. 
Thus, we divine 
source of justice as in the Declara- 
tion we hear ourselves “appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions,” 
and in the Constitution we propose 
to “establish justice.” And Lincoln 
can declare that “as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.’ ” 
And we recognize the place of peace 


in both the divine and human orders 
as we propose to “insure domestic 
tranquility.” 

The welfare of the 
just the proletariat, nor the aristoc- 
other class, but all 
people naturally from our 
concept of each individual as a child 


people -not 


racy nor any 


grows 


of a Personal God. Hence we “pro- 
mote the general welfare,’ and 
pledge our allegiance with Walt 
Whitman to a “land in the realms 


of God to be a realm unto thyself, 
under the rule of God to be a rule 
unto thyself,” and we hold high the 
vow of Abraham Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg “that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom 
and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

And the liberty of the people— 
that we acclaim, too! We propose in 
charter to “secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and 


our basic 


our posterity,” and we make official 
declaration to “self-evident truths”: 
“that all men are created equal [not 
in natural circumstance or ability, 
but in divine worth and thus, in 
right to opportunity], that they are 
endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” And we hold that any 
people by “the laws of nature and 
nature’s God” are entitled to “sepa- 
rate and equal station” (Declaration 
of Independence). Henee we come 
to the Constitutional provision that 
“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

This is the land we have built, this 
America, a land where these quali- 
ties are recognized and abide, how- 
ever imperfectly. A land where “in 
God we trust,” not simply from hu- 
manitarian and hence merely ethi- 
cal considerations, but even more 
basically, because we have built 
upon the rock of faith in God. This 
is the “land of unprecedented faith, 
God’s faith as Walt Whitman 
sang. And hence the vigor of our 
great emphasis on service. We serve 
activists in doing 
is expedient, 


others: we are 
good, not because it 
or ethical or opportune, not merely 
because we have pity on others, but 
because that compassion is rooted 
back in love of God Himself. 

We hail the Almighty One whose 
prophet declared, “What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly 
and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” We under- 
stand the Apostle who wrote, “Pure 


religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” It rings true when 
Lincoln echoes it, “With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle. 
widow and orphan 

may achieve and 


and for his 
to do all which 
cherish a just and 
among ourselves, and with all na- 
tions.” And so the American faith 
issues in service, not that in loving 
love God 


lasting peace 


others we 
(as some liberals have contrived to 
hitch the horse behind the wagon), 
but that because we love God, we 
are led to love others as perhaps 
no other nation on earth has don: 
“We love because He first loved us.” 

Now in all this, the service club 
in general and Kiwanis in particu- 
contribute. 


may come to 


lar have had much to 
No subversion of organized religion 
is at work—on the contrary, most 
active in their 


areas of 


Kiwanians' are 
churches. But 

social service where the American 
faith (which is, after all, the desired 
faith even for lands now 


there are 


universal 
under the sway of Marx) can in the 
present instance be served best by 
an instrument which operates in the 
name of that element of the faith 
which is common to most Americans. 
whatever their sect. Some of these 
are areas which the churches have 
not entered, others are areas which 
the church has found it best to sur- 
render to more broadly representa- 
tive agencies—but that surrender is 
with commendation, not with re- 
pudiation, and the moral influence of 
the churches is still operative there. 
And the humanitarianism of Kiwanis 
is certainly not to be misunderstood 
been—as 2 
from a 


as it sometimes has 
humanist ethic, 
foundation of faith. Rather, the Ki- 
wanis ethic itself testifies to its basis 
in the American credo. And it will 
endure, because it is based on love 
of God as well as love for men. 


divorced 


Tus tHe Kiwanis Code of Ethics 
begins by affirming the Golden Rule, 
because “it is my obligation — to 
recognize God as the Supreme Ruler 
and to abide by His immutable 
laws.” The Code begins where the 
American faith begins! And the first 
of the Kiwanis Objects is “to give 
primacy to the human and spiritual, 
(See NATION’S FAITH page 52) 
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el LAD 


By OREN ARNOLD 


President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


Whatever became of all the 
Honor and Glory and Popularity 
and such stuff as I was enjoying 
right after my election to the club 
presidency last November? Who- 
ever turned loose all this work on 
me? Heck, it’s no better’n getting 
married. 

* + . 


Here in May I have at last read 
through the reams of literature sent 
me from the General Office in Janu- 
ary. Once again, I learn, I am paying 


the price of procrastination. 
® * + 


A giddy committeeman who 
won't commit is as pitiable as a 
giddy Kiwanianne who won’t cook. 
Both are cheating themselves and 
don’t know it. 


* * * 


“Keep your word with your 
children the same as you would 
with your banker,” a wise man 
wrote. 

Or face inevitable foreclosure 
from either. 


* * * 


Maytime reverie: kisses are missed 


if misses aren’t kissed. 
* * * 


A good Kiwanian called to ask if 
he could put advertisements for his 
store at every luncheon plate last 
Tuesday. “Sure, Mike,” I answered. 
“Mighty nice of you, too. The 
crippled children’s fund needs an- 
other twenty-five dollars.” 

The ads didn’t show up, but the 
twenty-five dollars did. 
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Freedom sample: Best thing 
about our “directives” from the Ki- 
wanis General Office is that we can 
ignore or disobey them; happiest 
thing is that we never want to. 


* * * 


Big Don and Big Pete both came 
from Chicago to speak to our club. 
In each case we saw instantly why 
they were big—they were the hum- 
blest of the 300 men assembled. We 
tried to impress them; they impressed 
us by not trying to. 

* » * 

Tolerance is a two-way street. 

* + * 

A strong leader will take just so 
much from his club board of direc- 
tors, or his family. 

Then he sternly goes ahead and 
does what they want. 





“May is wonderful,” avows Ki- 
wanian Bob Hannelly, relaxing bare- 
foot in his patio. ““There are so many 
things I may do this month if I get 


4 


around to them. Maybe.’ 


* * * 


Experience teaches me _ there’s 
only one thing worse than showing 
amateur movies to guests at home. 
That’s showing them at club meet- 


ing. 
* * * 

Every time I set up a permanent, 
irrevocable rule in our home about 
making beds, picking up scattered 
school books, coats and such, it 
endures from three to six days. 

But other parents assure me 
that’s a very high average. 


The reason we men love women is 
that they are so inconsistent. My Ki- 
wanianne lectured me thoroughly at 
dish washing time about keeping my 
waist down, then contritely brought 
me pie with whipped cream for our 


bedtime tete-a-tete. 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTEOFTHEMONTH 

In these days of gathering 
gloom, there are four things you 
can do with your hands: 

1. Wring them. 

2. Fold them. 

3. Put them in your pockets. 

4. Lay them on some job that 
needs doing. 

~-CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


* * * * * * * * 


In January I tried to spread the 
club work among the several 
neglected fellows who obviously 
had the most time for it. But by 
April it had drifted back into the 
efficient hands of the very-busy 
few. 


* * * 


“Every man and wife is a Ways 
and Means committee,” says Kiwan- 
ian Floyd Williams, “and if you don’t 
know which provides the ways and 
which the means, you have never 


been married.” 


* * * 


You measure a Kiwanis club’s 
greatness by its success in earning 
publicity without asking for it. 


* * * 


I shouted angrily at a driver 
when I carelessly nicked his fender 
last night, but I suffered for it. 
When we both got out to sass each 
other, who would he be but my 
close friend and membership com- 
mittee chairman, Dick Lewis! 


* * * 


Finally got a monthly report out 
of my Attendance committeemen. 
Seems they haven’t been attending 
enough lately to know they were 
supposed to make one. 


* * * 


Our youth work committees were 
lagging, so I brought in one ex-polio 
boy and in fourteen words he ac- 
complished more than all my ex- 
ecutive pressure could. “It’s men 
like you,” said he, simply, “who 
make it possible for boys like me to 
walk.” THE END 
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job Natkin—-Black Star photos 


Above, a shut-in student in Iowa prepares to recite from his sickbed. 
To answer the teacher’s question, the youth merely pushes a switch 
and then begins talking into his “magic-box.” Telephone wires carry 
his words into the classroom, which is several miles distant. Left, 
a friend of the shut-in carries the speaker-microphone from class to 
class. Each of the invalid’s classrooms is wired to the system. 
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By PAUL W. KEARNEY 


To school by telephone 


Now 





shut-in pupils can attend their classes full time 


ODAY HUNDREDS OF shut-in pupils, 
T chiefly in grade and high schools, 
are attending school by telephone in 
virtually every state in the Union 
and several places in Canada. The 
case of Richard Clark is typical. He 
became an invalid after falling out of 
a tree, and for months he was home- 
bound while his fractures healed. 
But Richard kept up with his classes 
via the telephone. 

One terminal of the school-to- 
home phone was placed by Dick’s 
bed, and the other in the classroom. 
The two units were connected via 
the existing telephone lines. 

Lying in bed, Dick can hear every- 
thing that goes on in class. When 
called on to recite he merely pushes 
a button and gives the answers. It’s 
almost as if he were in school—his 
fellow pupils can hear Dick’s voice 
and he hears them. 

?"any Kiwanis clubs are financ- 
ing home-to-school phone _instal- 
lations. In the next few years the 
method is expected to spread by 
leaps and bounds. 

Although several years of pains- 
taking experimental work were re- 
quired for the development of the 
idea, it looks very simple to the lay 
eye. The system is divided into 
three parts: a portable speaker- 
microphone unit for the classroom; 
the school’s amplifier system; and 
the home “station” which is a modi- 
fied inter-office communication set. 
The classroom unit, which measures 
only seven by seven by four inches, 
is set up in front of the teacher and 
plugged into the amplifier system. 
The latter is connected to the home 
unit by a private telephone line, and 
all conversation follows the regular 
route of an ordinary telephone call. 

When class begins, the shut-in 
turns a switch on his bedside “inter- 
com” to the Listen position, and im- 
mediately his whole class is in his 
bedroom with him. He can hear the 
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without leaving their beds, 


teacher’s instructions—the  recita- 
tions of his classmates—even the 
rustle of paper and the squeak of 
chalk on the blackboard. 

When his turn comes to recite, he 
throws the switch to Talk and the 
whole class hears him as clearly as if 
he were standing at his desk. And, 
where classes move from room to 
room, the school unit can easily be 
carried to the next room at the end 
of each period. Other shut-ins with 
this service can hear each other 
recite and, after school, can talk to 
each other as they compare notes, 
do homework together, or just visit 
back and forth even though the 
school unit has been shut off. 

The advantages of all this were 
nicely summed up by W. A. Winter- 
Stein, Iowa’s director of special edu- 
cation, whose state, together with 
Michigan, probably has the most 
installations: “At last a way has 
been found to provide the handi- 
capped child with some of the things 
he needs and misses most—the op- 
portunity to obtain a full education 
and participate in school work in an 
almost normal fashion—the sense of 
belonging—the stimulus of social 
contact with his own age group—the 
pride of achievement. The mental 
and spiritual stimulation that instills 
the will to live and fight, and con- 
tributes so much to eventual re- 
covery, is enhanced by this system 
which brings the shut-in child’s 
classroom right to his bedside.” On 
top of which the deadening curse of 
boredom is removed, especially for 
children whose parents are away all 
day at work. 

No longer need the invalid be con- 
demned to virtual solitary confine- 
ment as he has been. Indeed, it is 
common experience to have active 
members of a class become so inter- 
ested in these unseen mates that they 
fall into the habit of visiting them 
periodically. One polio victim in 


Iowa, who has never set foot inside 
a school, was elected president of his 
class. And a twelve-year-old rheu- 
matic fever victim on Long Island, 
Roy Miles, recently had the thrill 
of talking from his bed to Europe 
over the Voice of America, which 
translated his remarks into six lan- 
guages. 

Roy, incidentally, has found out 
something that many another tele- 
discovered: his 


phone pupil has 


marks are higher now than when he 
(See SCHOOL BY PHONE page 54) 





Above, the teacher and a classmate 
talk to a shut-in through a speaker- 
microphone on the teacher’s desk. 
Below, another telephone student. 





















































OU DIDN'T SEE anything of him 

during the war years. Like 
everyone else he was in the armed 
forces or doing some essential work. 
But now he is back, using all the old 
schemes to sell you such things as 
encyclopaedias or “waterless cooker” 
sets, frequently worthless and always 
exorbitantly priced. Or it may be 
something else. 

In New York City the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau received so many com- 
plaints from victims who considered 
themselves swindled that it em- 
ployed investigators in an attempt to 
stop the practice. 

One of the favorite dodges of the 
salesmen to get interviews is to 
represent themselves as “taking a 
business survey,” then offer the 
articles they are selling at what is 
declared to be a nominal price be- 
cause the prospect has answered the 
survey questions. This has made the 
work of the legitimate marketing 
research organizations so difficult 
that the National Better Business 
Bureau, in cooperation with ninety- 
one local Better Business Bureaus 
and 300 Chambers of Commerce, has 
started an educational campaign to 
break up the racket. 

It probably won’t succeed. The 
salesman is wise enough to stay 
within the law. He is not a bad 
fellow personally as a rule, but it’s 
a tough business he is in and his 
conscience has acquired a leathery 
consistency. A proposed law intro- 
duced into the New York legislature 
the other day making the false claim 
of conducting a business survey a 
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misdemeanor, may handicap that 
particular approach in that particular 
state, if it is passed—and much more 
important, enforced. 

The successful book salesman is 
unquestionably clever. He has to 
be, to get by your secretary and 
other office guards without stating 
his business. Probably you wake up, 
after he has left, to the fact that he 
has sold you a set of books which 
you had no intention of buying and 
for which you have no earthly use. 

Have you ever had anyone want 
to make you a present of an encyclo- 
paedia set “free of charge?” You are 
a prominent person in the commun- 
ity, and they want your endorse- 
ment. The only cost to you will be a 
nominal amount for periodic revision 
pages which will keep your “gift” 
set up to date. 

You think an intelligent business- 
man wouldn’t fall for such a proposi- 
tion? Listen. This exact scheme 
was used with enormous success by 
one of the largest publishing houses 
in the country. A few years ago 
the Federal Trade Commission got 
around to issuing a cease-and-desist 
order against the firm. The publisher 
appealed to the federal courts. The 
Circuit Court reversed the District 
Court on the ground that no matter 
what representations were made in 
selling the books, no intelligent man 
would really believe he was getting 
something for nothing. The case 
was appealed to the US Supreme 
Court, which reversed the Circuit 
Court. It handed down a unanimous 
decision—the first delivered by Jus- 


In another of our series 
showing up unethical 
business schemes, the man 
who sells books only as a 
sereen for a fraudulent 


scheme, gets his. 


By 
MORRISON COLLADAY 
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tice Black—sustaining the commis- 
sion. 

However, subscription publishers 
and/or their salesmen are ingenious 
men. It is considered in publishing 
circles at least doubtful whether any 
Federal Trade Commission order 
could stop such a profitable scheme. 
It is still being used in various forms, 
one of which you may run up against 
tomorrow or next week. 

Here is the usual way of putting it 
over. 

“My name is Jones, Mr. Blank. 
I’m connected with the advertising 
department of ———— Company. My 
company wants to make you a pres- 
ent. Now wait—I know you won't 
believe that. Idon’t blame you. But 
will you give me five minutes to 
prove I’m not a liar? Ive spent 
thirty getting in to see you, so that’s 
fair, isn’t it? When I get through, 
if you say you don’t want the free 
gift, why that’s all right. Ill bid you 
good-bye and we'll still be friends.” 

If you’re one of nine out of ten 
prospects, you give him the five min- 
utes. You know it’s a scheme, but 
you're curious. 

Jones goes on to explain that his 
company has just spent some fabu- 
lous amount to publish a new en- 
cyclopaedia which is not only better 
than all previous encyclopaedias, but 
has a feature that will keep it always 
new. Instead of being issued in 
bound volumes, it comes to you in 
loose-leaf binders. Every six months 
the company will issue revision pages 
to be inserted in the binders to bring 
it up to date. It will never be neces- 
sary to buy another encyclopaedia. 

Sounds like a good idea, you say. 
“But I’m not buying any books. 
You’re wasting your time.” 

“Wait a minute,” replies Jones. 
“Tm not trying to sell you this en- 
cyclopaedia. You couldn’t buy it 
from me if you offered five hundred 
dollars. I’m with the advertising 
department, not the sales depart- 
ment. Now the ordinary way to put 
this set on the market would be to 
buy advertising space in magazines 
and newspapers. You’re a business- 
man, and you realize what that 
would cost us. Besides, it’s been 
done so often, it’s lost its effective- 
ness. If we tried to sell this encyclo- 
paedia that way we'd have to double 
the price. 

“Now here’s where you come in. 
Our advertising department has 
selected several prominent people in 
each community to receive a set ab- 
solutely free, if they’ll write a letter 
telling us what they think of it. If 
you think it’s all we claim, tell us so. 


If you think it’s lousy, that’s OK too. 
Now isn’t that a fair proposition?” 

“You mean I get the set for noth- 
ing? No strings to it?” 

“Absolutely free and not a string. 
See, here’s the order blank. Ninety- 
six dollars. I cross out the price and 
write ‘Complimentary’—all you have 
to do is sign here.” 

You take the order and read it. 
It’s all apparently square and above- 
board. No fine print nor doubtful 
clauses. 

Four out of nine persons who have 
given Jones the interview sign the 
contract. 

“Thank you, Mr. Blank,” says 
Jones. “Now when the set comes, 
examine it at your leisure and then 
write us the letter.” 

He replaces his sample in his brief 
case, puts the order in his wallet and 
gets up to go. Then he stops. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Blank—what 
about the revision pages? Our com- 
pany guarantees to issue them for 
ten years and they cost six dollars a 
They keep the encyclopaedia 
You'll want 


year. 
absolutely up to date. 
them, of course.” 

“T have to pay for them, do I?” 

Jones grins. “We're giving you 
the ninety-six dollar encyclopaedia 
for nothing. You don’t want us to 
give you the revision pages too, do 
you? Of course you don’t have to 
take them unless you want to. . 

“Oh, all right,” you say. “I guess 
I can stand six dollars a year.” 

“Sure,” says Jones, sitting down 
again and pulling out another con- 
tract. “You’d be foolish not to keep 
your encyclopaedia up to date now 
you've got it . . . Look here, I can 
save you some money on these re- 
vision pages. In ten years they’ll 
cost you sixty dollars. You’re a busi- 
nessman, you know what it'll cost 
us in bookkeeping expense to keep 
an account open that long. If you'll 
pay it within a year, say at the rate 
of five dollars a month, we'll make it 
fifty dollars instead of sixty. It 
doesn’t make any difference to us, of 
course. We don’t care whether you 
take the revision pages at all; it’s 
your letter we’re after. That’s why 
we’re making you a present of 
ninety-six dollars.” 

Three out of four men who have 
signed for the “complimentary” set 
now sign a new contract to pay fifty 
dollars, at the rate of five dollars a 
month, for ten years’ revision pages 
—which is the publisher’s price for 
the set of books that has just been 
“given” to them. Jones _ pockets 
$12.50, his commission on the sale. 

(See BE CAREFUL page 43) 
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Kiwanian Ford Mason is the 







world’s largest maker 







of ball gum, and also the 






father of a lucrative fund-raising 






plan for service clubs. 
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KIND OF MEMBERSHIP oS IN 1913. twenty-year-old 
Active Ford Mason was groping for the 


bottom rung of the ladder to success. 

He was an itinerant roofing salesman 

who spent spring, summer and early 

fall traveling in horse and buggy 

over the winding country roads of 

western New York State. But he 

was idle during the winter because 

nobody repaired barn roofs in cold 

weather. { 

Looking for work that winter of se 

1913, Ford met a man engaged in 

the odd business of operating vend- 

ing machines for chewing gum. The 

first such machine had been in- 

vented only a few years before, and 

“ just a handful of men had ventured 
% into the gum machine business. 

Ford immediately sensed the op- 

portunity for which he had been 











Ford maintains close personal contact 
with a network of company representatives who y 
are located throughout the United States. i 
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Top left, Ford pauses during a visit through his Lockport 
plant to visit with several of his employees. Above is a 





Top right, Ford watches a woman in his plant sorting out 
odd-sized gum balls that would interfere with the operation 





row of rotating vats in which gum balls are coated with of a vending machine. Above, vending machines are loaded 
flavor and color. Gum balls are glazed at a second plant. onto Ford’s transport plane for delivery to a service club. 


searching. He borrowed the money 
to lease 102 machines from a manu- 
facturer, and placed the machines 
in the stores and shops of Hornell 
and other communities in western 
New York State. Then Ford spent 
the winter collecting pennies from 
his machines and filling them with 
gum. 

“It was fun,” Ford recalls, “to try 
and figure out which locations would 
be the most productive.” 

Ford went back to the more or- 
thodox business of selling roofing 
as soon as April showers washed 
the winter’s ice from the back coun- 
try roads. Each succeeding winter 
he re-entered the gum business, and 
as Ford gained more experience he 
became convinced that the penny 
gumball could be parlayed into big 
business. 

It would be a full-time job, how- 
ever, because the newborn industry 
was thoroughly unprincipled. Most 
gum machine operators were fly-by- 
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nighters, more interested in making 
immediate profits than in satisfying 
customers. Vending machine gum 
was so poor that most people would 
buy only once and never again waste 
a penny. Too, machines often took 
coins and then failed to deliver mer- 
chandise. 

Ford realized that these conditions 
would have to be overcome, and he 
was smart enough to recognize that 
success awaited the first business- 
man who would give the people 
their money’s worth. Here was a 
challenge which intrigued the young 
man and roused his sense of de- 
cency. He would make good gum! 
He would make reliable machines! 
He would give the public a square 
deal! So Ford quit the roofing busi- 
ness to devote all his energy to 
selling gum. 

Ford’s father, a Baptist minister. 
was highly pleased with his son’s 
decision. And soon after Ford be- 
gan his crusade for better business 


ethics, Reverend Mason said: “Make 
your own machines, my boy, and 
share your profits with God.” 

That Ford Mason took his father’s 
advice is now a matter of history. 
He began with almost no money, 
but unlimited enthusiasm and self- 
confidence. He bested one obstacle 
after another until today he is 
sovereign of a business empire 
stretching from coast to coast. Two 
hundred thousand _ gaily - colored 
vending machines perched on store 
counters and pipe pedestals in 2300 
American communities testify to the 
magnitude of his operations. To 
service this army of automats Ford 
set up a nationwide system of oper- 
ators. And to keep the machines 
filled, Ford’s main factory in Lock- 
port, New York produces gumballs 
of six flavors at the rate of 187,500 
per hour. He manufactures his own 
vending machines through a_ sub- 
contractor, and he recently estab- 

(See ForD GuM page 48) 











HE OTHER DAY a newspaper com- 
{ jeeetacosee remarked that the 
President of the United States was 
having difficulty finding men to act 
as members of a committee that 
Congress had just forced upon him. 
If turnover means anything, he must 
have been experiencing similar diffi- 
culties for some time before he be- 
came so frank about it. 

If we ever stop admiring our dem- 
ocratic way of life long enough to 
face the facts, we are going to dis- 
cover that there is a dangerous 
shortage of statesmanship material 
to maintain it and that it is our own 


Illustrated by 1 Walte 


fault. A generous Providence has 
provided the potential capacities 
among us, and we have wasted them 
just as we have squandered our ma- 
terial resources. But though soil 
washed down the Mississippi River 
is gone forever from the farms of 
the Midwest, it is our great good 
fortune that the quality of leadership 
is continually renewed to us in our 
gifted children. Unfortunately, these 
children do not automatically mature 
as statesmen and leaders, and gen- 
eration after generation of them 
never become available to the serv- 
ice of the nation because they are 
not identified early and trained. 
The potential leaders so desper- 
ately needed by the nation appear 
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What can 


among us without regard for eco- 
nomic or social brackets or geo- 
graphic lines. But those who are 
permitted to develop their capacities 
are limited almost entirely to the 
upper brackets. This is our fault and 
our loss. We shall not correct this 
mistake until we make higher edu- 
cation available on the basis of the 
student’s ability to profit by it, and 
not his father’s ability to pay for it. 

Take the case of Paul M. His par- 
ents were poor—very poor. Paul 
spent his evenings during high school 
earning a few dollars, when he 
should have been free to explore the 


chemical field in which he was so 
interested. His parents were looking 
forward impatiently to the time 
when he would graduate and have a 
full-time job. But Paul had one 
teacher who knew that this would 
be a mistake. In interview after in- 
terview with his parents she pleaded 
for more opportunity for him. It was 
finally decided that Paul should en- 
ter college in the fall, but there was 
almost no hope that he could remain 
very long. Paul’s problem was solved 
by a far-seeing young woman who 
married him and kept her job until 
he had his Ph.D. He is now making 
a valuable contribution to the suc- 
cess of our government in interna- 
tional affairs. But we can’t hope for 


we do for the 





The youth 


with an exceptional mind 


must be treated 


accordingly. 








such amazing good fortune for other 
gifted students, and we dare not rely 
on fortuity for our future statesmen. 
Suppose one of those gifted chil- 
dren sat across the breakfast table 
from you each morning. Suppose he 
delivered your daily paper or played 
among the children in your block. 
How would you recognize him? 
What could you do about him? 
There are many signs by which he 
could be identified. Perhaps no one 
child would manifest all of them, but 
he would certainly stand out on 
enough counts to arouse your curi- 
osity. He would have better than an 
even chance of being the leader of 
the group. He would be larger, more 
fit in appearance if the others were 
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of his own age. He would probably 
attract attention by his cheerfulness, 
his friendly personality and charm, 
his tolerance, his intense interest in 
what he was doing. If you drew him 
out, you would find him well-read, 
with an amazing breadth of interest, 
a large vocabulary, unusual mental 
alertness, and an astonishing mem- 
ory. Closer study would reveal a 
mind in action that would be beau- 
tiful to see. The danger would be, of 
course, that if he came from the 
wrong side of the tracks, he would 
be less apt to attract your attention. 
Because of our shortsightedness, we 
lose most of the gifted ones among 
the underprivileged. 

Convinced of the child’s superior- 
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By L. PARRY YANCEY 


ity, what could you do about it? For 
a price, you could have a study made 
of him, consisting of a battery of 
tests and a collection of health, edu- 
cation, and personal records. Some 
schools would have many or all of 
these and would gladly cooperate. 
More rarely, there are private clinics 
where such studies are made. While 
no one item in these studies would 
be conclusive, the whole, in the 
hands of a capable interpreter, 
would indicate with a certain degree 
of accuracy the child’s mental status 
and the proper technique for his de- 
velopment. 

But hidden in this procedure are 
many hurdles that have never been 
cleared. In the first place, probably 


no test is completely adequate, and 
improving them is expensive, time- 
consuming, and _ requires patient 
study and experimentation by spe- 
cially-qualified psychologists. Also, 
there is a shortage of trained work- 
ers, and as both cause and result, 
there is a shortage of funds and 
tested plans. 

Ray Graham, director in the Di- 
vision of Special Education for the 
State of Illinois, believes that if the 
confusion in the ideas of educators 
could be resolved and agreement 
reached on a plan that promises to 
deal successfully with the intelli- 
gently gifted without harm to their 
social and emotional development, 
the State of Illinois would lend 
financial aid. The conscientious ef- 
forts of isolated schools and teachers 
are bringing a_ solution nearer, 
though there is probably no fool- 
proof, universally-applicable system. 

One school has abandoned special- 
section grouping in favor of enrich- 
ment under individualized guidance, 
which is considered a much sounder 
approach. They encourage the gifted 
to excel in other fields than that of 
their special interests and stress all- 
round development. It is found that 
by this plan, the gifted are accepted 
as leaders and profit by companion- 
ship with the entire group. 

Another school advocates intensi- 
fied study of a single subject in sum- 
mer school for both enrichment and 
acceleration. A certain degree of 
segregation results, since only ,the 
capable and ambitious elect such 
courses. But the results during two 
decades speak for themselves. Stu- 
dent A, winner of a national talent 
search award, graduated at age 
fifteen. Student B won the same 
award, having studied the subject 
involved only at summer school, and 
while living under the most adverse 
conditions. Student C mastered our 
language in one year and success- 
fully carried university work the 
following year. Student D, while 
completely self-supporting, linguist, 
poet, and musically gifted, became 
class valedictorian. Here, the work 
offered is varied to meet the needs 
and future purposes of individual 
students. It is considered useless for 
a student to take a subject he ex- 
pects only to forget. 

A third school leans heavily on its 
guidance program and provides spe- 
cial classes and leadership clubs for 
the gifted. 

Still another school provides for 
individual differences in the amount 
of drill required, the length of the 

(See GIFTED CHILD page 51) 








' ILLIONS OF dollars are spent each 
AY | year by many cities in the 
planting and maintenance of ob- 
solete, out-of-scale street trees. The 
main drawback to 
that progress is adapting the trees to 


progress—and 


the space allowed above ground be- 
tween sidewalks and overhead wires 
and between sewers underground 
a provincial trend of thought that 
accepts the five or six most widely 
used trees as “street” trees and all 
others as “ornamentals.” There is 
no such thing as a line of demarca- 
tion. Any tree that does not bear 
bad smelling or objectionable fruit 
and which does not grow too fast, 
as the silver maple and. the Chinese 
elm, to name the worst offenders, can 
be considered in the scientific plan- 
ning and management of public trees. 
“Scientific planning and manage- 
ment.” We need more of it. It is 
not enough that we have found that 
the American elm, the London plane 
(sycamore) and silver maple, the 
Chinese elm, and the catalpa are 
easy trees to transplant and grow. 
The question is not one of growth 
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The 
‘ew Trend 
in Trees 





By EDWARD H. SCANLON 


but of adaptability to the streets, 
walks and utilities 

In Cleveland we have what we 
think is the right approach to the 
subject. It is based upon the prin- 
cipal premise that we should avoid 
as many of the mistakes of the past 
whose 


as possible—planting trees 


roots will invade sewer systems 
whose branches will short-circuit 
electric wires, and lining the streets 
with trees which will flourish so 
magnificently that they will grow 
into a solid aerial mass and defeat 
the principal purpose for which we 
plant trees in the city—air condition- 
ing. 

Trees jammed together so their 
crowns form a solid mass preclude 
the circulation of air up through and 
around the tree, denying the result- 
ing invigoration of free oxygen and 
cooling moisture to nearby homes. 
This climate control factor is lost be- 
cause of another tradition that 
everyone must have a tree right in 
front of his home, and in a great 
majority of cases two, even on a forty 


Cleveland's tree experts have 


ing and are following a plan that adapts 


landscaping to modern needs. 


foot lot. There must be space be- 
tween each tree to assure unham- 
pered air movement and unrestricted 
development of the natural beauty 
of the tree’s form. 

Planting trees far enough apart so 
that they will not become a jumbled 
mass is, therefore, one of the funda- 
mentals in the Cleveland plan. An- 
other is to plant trees that will fit 
the aerial and ground space avail- 
able. The third is to reduce the pos- 
sibility of fatal epidemics and to be 
able to plant trees that will fit the 
space factors, and we have a wide 
selection of trees from which to 
choose. We have used thirty-one 
different species and varieties since 
the program was adopted five years 
ago and we believe, on the basis of 
that experience, that at least seven- 
ty-five will be required to do the 
job effectively. 

We cannot depend alone on native 
American trees. We must take ad- 
vantage of the many beautiful trees 
that have come to this country from 
Europe, Asia and other far away 
places. From Asia we have many 
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abandoned many ideas on municipal tree plant- 23% 
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fine species of maple; some that do 
not attain a height of more than 
twenty or twenty-five feet. Many of 
these exotic trees are growing in 
various private collections, arbore- 
tums and botanical gardens through- 
out the country. They are just what 
we need. Other species grow to 
thirty, thirty-five, or forty feet. We 
need this sort of selection to choose 
from. There are many varieties that 
differ from the normal species in 
their form, flower or foliage. In this 
category there are upright, pyramidal 
and globe forms. They are useful, 
attractive and practical, especially 
from a maintenance standpoint. 





Kiwanis clubs planted 2,755,488 
trees last year, according to fig- 
ures in a booklet coming out soon 
titled, “Kiwanis in Action,” which 
totals various activities for 1950. 





These small and tailored trees are 
ideal for the small homeowner, too. 

For some vague reason, there is an 
apathy toward the use of flowering 
trees on the streets of midwest and 
eastern cities. They could learn a 
lesson from California and Florida. 
While we do not have the sensational 
flowering trees to choose from as do 
our sunshine brethren, where the 
Jacaranda, red flowering eucalyptus, 
royal poinciana, Cape Chestnut, 
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Left, these twenty-year-old elms look stately, but 
their roots are causing serious damage to sidewalks 
and have invaded many sewers. Above, large elms 
should be planted only along wide streets like this. 
Note the pleasing appearance effected by alternating 
large and small trees. Right, conifers along. this 
street in Cleveland give the neighborhood an elegant 
appearance, Pines must be planted carefully, however. 











































orchid trees, coral trees and other 
spectacular flowering trees abound, 
still we do have some very good ones. 
They include the Chinese Scholar 
tree, the Goldenrain, the crabs, 
Chinese magnolias, dogwood, Red- 
bud, the Halesias. Some people will 
say some of these trees are too 
shrubby of habit for streets. This is 
another mistake. Any tree properly 
grown can be trained into a single 
leader type suitable for street use. 

In our nursery program we have 
approximately 100.000 trees in vari- 
ous stages of development. We 
have selected. from various places 
throughout the city, outstanding 
form trees which we are propagating 
by budding and grafting. It is a slow Globe head locust trees like those 
process, but it is the only way to do above are neat and functional. They give 
the job properly and scientifically. adequate shade and are not costly 

The whole problem is built around to maintain. Below, pin oaks in the city 
a master street tree plan. Eventually of Washington, D.C., look nice 
each street will be tabulated on the ©” Parkways in the business district. 
basis of the space and site factors. 
These factors, mentioned before, we 
must know before we can effectively 
fit a tree into the space available. 
The width of street; setback of 
house; width of “treelawn,” or plant- 
ing space; width of sidewalk; height 
of overhead wires; type of street 
lighting; soil and character of plant- 
ing area, are all factors that must be 
considered in choosing a tree. 

Street tree management has come 
of age and can no longer be relegated 
to the political handy man. THE END 










































A WELL KNOWN WRITER who has taken an interest in 

L young people in his later years and attends youth 
camps and high school assemblies, likes to talk about 
what he claims are defects in our freedom. He says to - 
his groups of high school students, “Do we have the right 
to criticize the President of the United States in our 
newspapers?” His audience answers enthusiastically that 
we have. “And do our newspapers actually criticize the 
President of the United States?” he asks again, and 
always the youthful audience says that they do. 

Then he lowers his voice, shakes his finger at the 
crowd and says, “But do your local newspapers ever 
criticize the local automobile dealer?” The youngsters 
don’t know—they don’t think they do—so there is an 
ominous silence. “Of course they don’t. And they don’t 
criticize the other businessmen that they depend on 
for their profits. Is this a free press?” 

The high school students begin to wonder. But don’t 
let it fool you. Of course we have the freedom to criticize 
the automobile dealer and the other local businessmen as 
well as the President of the United States. The fact that 
most newspapers don't criticize their advertisers shows 
only that they are more interested in acquiring dollars 
than they are in exercising their freedom—but it doesn’t 

fe oa ee show that the freedom isn’t there. And there is a big 
cs. difference between saying that the people of this country 
are dollar hungry than in saying that they have no 
freedom. We don’t make use of our freedom of the ballot 
to any great extent, either, but that doesn’t mean we 
* . Ss don’t have it. 
.,' Let’s not confuse our failure to use our freedom—nor 
ee our occasional misuse of it—with a weakness in freedom 
itself. Public apathy, lack of ethics, prejudice, occa- 
sional dishonesty and all the other traits of human nature 
are evident in our American way, proving that we are 
free—free to act like the imperfect beings we are. So, 
let’s not try to remedy man’s weaknesses by changing 
a system that allows weaknesses to exist. If we did that, 
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Illustrated by Fred Steffen 


Mh freedom 


By FELIX B. 


we wouldn’t be improving human nature, but we would 
be taking the first step in eliminating freedom. 

Man loves freedom so much that the only thing that 
will make him give it up is the promise of more freedom 
or a better kind. That’s why those who want to change 
our way of life, know enough to promise more of what 
we have instead of claiming their way is a new one. 

And that is why communists and other malcontents 
often claim that our freedom of the press is a myth be- 
cause it doesn’t give labor a chance to get its side of 
the story printed in the metropolitan daily newspapers. 
They say that if we had real freedom of the press, there 
would be a labor news editor on every newspaper to 
give labor’s side. They even claim that until we have a 
system that will make newspaper publishers print every 
side, freedom of the press doesn’t mean a thing. 

But it does. It is the best proof in the world that our 
newspapers are truly free. The freedom which allows 
people to be one-sided and grind their axes is the only 
kind of freedom that is freedom. The sort of regulated 
freedom that will make everybody neutral is no freedom 
at all. When the time comes that either a soapbox orator 
or a government official can tell the newspaper pub- 
lishers what they have to print, freedom will be a thing 
of the past. 

Those who want to undermine our confidence in our 
way of life have another angle. They like to ask, “What 
do you mean, freedom of the press, when everybody 
knows that every newspaper in the United States is 
prejudiced, some way or another?” Of course our news- 
papers are prejudiced—that’s another indication that our 
papers are free. Every one of them has a different idea 
about things and anybody knows they couldn’t all be 
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right. But all this shows is that we even have a fifth 
freedom over here—the freedom to be wrong. And that 
is a real privilege. 

But it isn’t that way in the communist state. Publishers 
there don’t have any prejudices—everybody thinks 
alike and everybody thinks right! Freedom in those 
countries is wonderful—it’s so thoroughly controlled! 

The more you think of it, the more you will begin to 
realize that most of the legitimate criticism of our way of 
life is a criticism of human nature. And in a democratic 
society, it will always be that way. The remedy is not 
to change the system but to educate the individual. 

A judge accepts a bribe. Does this mean that our 
judicial system is wrong? No, it only means that the 
judge is wrong—and the man who bribed him, too, by 
the way. We don’t blame the administration of justice 
for the weaknesses of two individuals. Democratic gov- 
ernment will be just as good or as bad as the people 
it represents. How could it be any different and still be 
a people’s government? 

As long as the human race exists, and there is any 
sort of human society, there will be defects in it. There- 
fore, continued criticism is a sign of health and a help- 
mate of progress. 

But only a free society allows such criticism. And so, 
when communists or others promise a greater freedom or 
a better freedom, by telling you it will eliminate the 
undesirable traits of human nature, you can be sure 
that it isn’t freedom they are selling, but the tightest 
form of regulation. No system of existence will change 
human nature—all it can do is suppress it. 

The thing to remember, then, when weaknesses or 
errors are found in our social system, is that they should 
be corrected by education of the members of society, 
not by changing the system. And that when anybody 
promises you he is going to improve this kind of freedom, 
what he is really saying is that he is going to regulate 
it—and you know what that means! THE END 

















MIDDLEBURG HEIGHTS, OHIO is sending a group of 
high school seniors on a chartered bus tour of 
several Ohio college campuses. 

CONKLIN, NEW YORK is urging townspeople, through 
ads in the local newspaper, to save discarded toys 
after spring hcuse cleaning. The toys will be col- 
lected by club members and rebuilt by the Boy 
Scouts for distribution next Christmas. 

ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA helped secure a_ sun 
lamp for a c1ippled children’s hospital. 

LOCKPORT, NEW YORK collected 500 pounds of cloth- 
ing that were sent to needy families in Puerto Rico. 

EASTERN HOUSTON, TEXAS gave fifty pounds of bush 
clover seed to an FFA student for experimentation 

DAVIS, OKLAHOMA bought flowers for funeral services 
of two local indigents 

VINELAND, NEW JERSEY bought a lifeboat for a Sea 
Scout troop. 

EUGENE, OREGON gives fifty dollars each month to 
the health department of the local schools 

HAIGLER, NEBRASKA is conducting a school in elec- 
trical welding for local boys 

ALICE, TEXAS is helping a blind man locate a con- 
cession stand in the local postoffice building. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO takes twelve cerebral palsied 
children to Sunday school each week 

HOLDENVILLE, OKLAHOMA jis sponsoring a_ track 
meet for young athletes. 

NORTH BAY, ONTARIO is stressing safety in the 
town by showing a film on traffic safety to various 
clubs and organizations as well as all taxi drivers. 
At a busy intersection the club has set up a loud- 
speaker which is used to caution people who are 
seen taking chances or breaking traffic regulations. 

WHITEHAVEN, TENNESSEE is_ distributing limestone 
throughout the community. 

READING, OHIO ran a newspaper writeup and pictures 
about local ministers. 

MILFORD, OHIO is sponsoring a county-wide horse- 
shoe pitching contest. 

BARRIE, ONTARIO entertained the community's blind 
people at a regular club meeting. 

LEWISTON, PENNSYLVANIA is using the radio and 
press to give the public advice about naturalization 
procedures. 

WARRENSBURG, NEW YORK is working with the Boy 
Scouts in making a survey of housing facilities 
for civilian defense. 


DUNBARTON - PICKERING TOWNSHIP, ONTARIO 


bought four dozen soup bowls for the public school. 
NORTHFORK, WEST VIRGINIA gave money to be used 
to finance spelling contests throughout the county. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT is buying an_ electric 
typewriter for a handicapped boy so that he can 
continue with his school work. 

ARNETT, OKLAHOMA is planning an attendance con- 
test among the various churches in town. 

WEST TORONTO, ONTARIO distributed 150 reprints 
of “What Prayer Can Do,” an article that appeared 
in Reader’s Digest. 

AUBURN-LEWISTON, MAINE gave 100 complimentary 
tickets for the International Ice Revue to under- 
privileged children 

CAMAS-WASHOUGAL, WASHINGTON gave financial aid 
to a local youth who lost his eyesight in a hunting 
accident. 

RUTLAND, VERMONT is helping rebuild a Scout camp 
which was damaged by a hurricane. 

SOUTH OTTAWA, ONTARIO bought six new row boats 
for a boys’ camp. 

GRESHAM, OREGON jis_ installing lights at a local 
softball field. 

FARMVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA made _ arrangements 
for a representative of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce to speak to local merchants. 

LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO is working to establish a 
health center for indigent children. 





Three young patients at the Children’s Mercy Hospital in 
Clinton, Missouri celebrate the presentation of a $5000 
check, given to the hospital by the Kiwanis Club of Clinton. 
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LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA underwrote the cost of a 
trailer-ambulance for the civilian defense unit in 
the community. 

BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS is providing musical 
therapy for rheumatic fever victims in a local hos- 
pital. 

IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY js paying all costs for the 
rehabilitation of a youth who was paralyzed in a 
basketball game. The boy has been placed in an 
institution for special treatment. 

SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO bought Morse code key 
sets for a Boy Scout troop. 

SEWICKLEY, PENNSYLVANIA is paying the cost of 
sending a sixteen-year-old boy to an out-of-town 
vocational school. The boy, who comes from a 
family with delinquent parents, is too old to receive 
county care. 

HAMPTON, VIRGINIA is raising money to fireproof the 
stairway at an orphans’ home. 

McADAM, NEW BRUNSWICK supplies underprivileged 
children with clothing and other necessities on 
their birthdays. 

FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS provides phonograph 
records each week to the children patients of a TB 
hospital. 

PORTLAND, MAINE resurfaced the playroom floor at 
a day nursery. 

WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA surveyed all local nlay- 
ground equipment and is having it repaired for 
the coming season. 

TEXARKANA, TEXAS plans to print baseball score cards 
and sell advertising on them throughout the season. 
Money from this project will be used for under- 
privileged child work. 

NORTH BALTIMORE, MARYLAND is working to col- 
lect pennies to relieve the shortage of one cent coins. 
At every meeting, members are urged to put in 
circulation all accumulated pennies. This resulted 
in one club member getting rid of 1800 Indian head 
pennies which he had been saving. There are an 
estimated 1,600,000,000 Indian head pennies held out 
of circulation by collectors, and only a few are 
valuable. 

UNION TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY subscribes to the 
local newspaper for men and women in the armed 
forces. More than 200 service subscriptions have 
been secured by the club. 

CHINCOTEAGUE, VIRGINIA obtained approval by the 
Virginia Commission of Fisheries of a plan to plant 
between 10,000 and 40,000 bushels of oyster shells 
on the public oyster rocks around Chincoteague. 
The approximate cost will be $3000. 

GENEVA, OHIO sold local merchants on the idea of 
putting quotations from the scriptures beneath their 
ads in the local paper. Twelve merchants have al- 
ready agreed to do this. 

COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE entertained fifteen lawyers 
from Germany who are visiting the United States 
under the auspices of the State Department. The 
club took the visitors on a tour of a local knitting 
mill after having the Germans as luncheon guests. 

WINTER PARK, FLORIDA is conducting a series of vo- 
cational guidance sessions which include compari- 
sons of the ways various businesses operate in the 
United States and behind the Iron Curtain. In this 
manner, Kiwanis vocational guidance counselors are 
calling young people’s attention to the advantages 
of freedom over communism. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Victoria North, British Co- 
lumbia gather at a blood donation center to contribute. They 
visited the center after the regular club dinner meeting. 


BANNING, CALIFORNIA conducts Bible classes each 
week at a home for delinquent children. 

CYPRESS, CALIFORNIA organized a stamp club for a 
group of youngsters. 

BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA bought a hospital bed which 
is available for use in the homes of townspeople. 
AUSTIN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS maintains a cabin equipped 
with sleeping and cooking facilities for thirty young- 
sters. Any group of children with proper leadership 
and supervision may obtain permission to occupy 

the cabin. 

BURLINGTON, IOWA promoted a_ business education 
project for school teachers. All teachers were al- 
lowed a half day off to visit various business and 
office firms in order to study their procedures. 

EAST LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA is holding classes in 
leatherworking for spastic children. 

RENO, NEVADA bought bowling shoes for children at 
an orphans home so that they could participate in 
bowling activities. 

COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA is working to have trucks 
routed around the town in order to make the city 
streets safer for children. 

EUREKA, CALIFORNIA is providing a drive-up mail 
box for the convenience of the community. 

EDISON PARK AND NORWOOD PARK, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS sponsors a series of travelogues each 
year. 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE bought a 16 mm projector 
and sound unit for a crippled children’s hospital. 
HEALDSBURG, CALIFORNIA is sponsoring a commun- 

ity cannery throughout the canning season. 

ELBERFELD, INDIANA vaccinated dogs in the com- 
munity for rabies. 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS bought a motor boat for a YMCA 
camp. 

VERNAL, UTAH helped Cub Scouts construct booths 
and make necessary arrangements for a carnival 
that the troop gave to raise funds. 
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SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA is organizing a harmonica 
band among local school children. 

SANFORD, MAINE is building a dispensary at a Girl 
Scout camp. : 

SPRINGVILLE, UTAH is building a sandbox for each 
local elementary school. 

RODNEY, ONTARIO helps county health officials spon- 
sor clinics that combat or prevent the spread of 
communicable and serious diseases. 

GLENBROOK-SPRINGDALE, CONNECTICUT plans to 
set up a traveling toy library that would be avail- 
able to sick and underprivileged children. 

HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA gives twenty-five 
worth of cigarettes to a veterans hospital each 


dollars 


month 

SOUTH TACOMA, WASHINGTON is helping to raise 
funds to construct a new zoo house in one of the 
city parks 

KIRKLAND LAKE, ONTARIO is arranging to give a 
special course on aircraft photography to the air 
cadet squadron sponsored by the club. 

WHITEHORSE, YUKON jis helping to organize a historical 
society in the community that will gather and dis- 
play exhibits for tourist attraction. 

RAINIER DISTRICT, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON planned 
a seven-day hike for a Scout troop during their 
pring vacation. 

ELDORA, IOWA sent a donation to the International 
University of Japan that will help build a chapel on 
the campus 

SUPERIOR, NEBRASKA bought a paper bailer for the 
Boy Scouts to use in connection with their paper 
drives 

WEBSTER CITY, IOWA is giving free swimming tickets 
to underprivileged children. 

BOGALUSA, LOUISIANA bought fifteen cattle blankets 
for 4-H and FFA boys to use at livestock shows. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI gives an annual party in 

May for high school seniors. 

BENSON, MINNESOTA made arrangements to have a 
portable roller skating rink brought to Benson fo 
the summer months 

FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA has a minister at the train o1 
bus depot when boys leave for the armed forces. 

HANKINSON, NORTH DAKOTA furnishes 
tion so children can take dancing lessons in a nearby 


transporta- 


town 

WEBSTER, SOUTH DAKOTA sponsored a meeting of 
farmers and businessmen to discuss the installaticn 
of parking meters in Webster. 

HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK found a new home for a 
family who were forced to move when a new store 
building was constructed where they lived. 

PIQUA, OHIO is placing posters in buses and factories 
urging church attendance as a way to help us keep 
democracy. 

BROOKLINE, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA is furnish- 
ing cots and blankets to underprivileged children 
for use on camping trips. 

NORTH VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
drummers’ aprons for an air cadet band. 

SULPHUR, OKLAHOMA helped the county attorney 
close a pool hall to high school students. The club 
then found available space in the fire station and 
turned this into a recreation center. 

WARREN, OHIO made physical examinations of the 
children who went to Kiwanis fresh air camp last 
year. The survey showed how many of the young- 
sters needed to attend the camp again this summer. 


bought 





The president of the Rochester, Minnesota High School student 
council shows two Rochester Kiwanians how new sound equip- 
ment works. The club bought a record player, amplifier, two 
microphones, two speakers, a radio and tables for the school. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY published and distributed to 
local merchants a list of students at a trade high 
school who want part-time work. The student’s age 
and type of work desired was included in the infor- 
mation printed. 

LA CANADA, CALIFORNIA has a barbecue party each 
month for the children at a TB sanitarium. 

GAS CITY, INDIANA provided a tutor for two children 
who have rheumatic fever 

METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS is working to 
drainage project in the area. 

HAZARD, KENTUCKY is providing a community center 
playground for underprivileged children during the 


promote a 


summer. 

NEWPORT HARBOR, CALIFORNIA gave money to buy 
birthday presents for servicemen in a veterans hos- 
pital. 

KOKOMO, INDIANA furnishes milk at a day nursery 
for small children 

PRESTONSBURG, KENTUCKY is working to provide 
better hotel accommodations and cleaner rest rooms 
for tourists. 

ROSSVILLE, GEORGIA is paying a nurse to make three 
calls a week to care for a paralyzed youth. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA helps support a full- 
time field man in Cub Scout work. 

MUNCIE, INDIANA is installing shower facilities at a 
Boy Scout camp. 

HAMILTON, ILLINOIS paid hospital bills for an under- 
privileged boy who was badly burned. 

VISALIA, CALIFORNIA jis supplying tooth paste to pupils 
in an elementary school 

CRAWFORDVILLE, GEORGIA was instrumental in se- 
curing a $50,000 building a 
museum in a state park. 

NEWTON, ILLINOIS cooperated with the county high- 

way department by regularly checking the condi- 

tion of all reads in the county and reporting any 
repairs that were needed. 

EXANDRIA, LOUISIANA sponsored a project in con- 

nection with the March of Dimes wherein each mer- 

chant gave a dime or a percentage of volume for 
each individual purchase made in his store during 
the drive. This plan is being considered by the 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis for use 

on a national scale next year. 
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AUBURN, ALABAMA is taking pictures and making cuts 
of all the local churches and their altars. These will 
be given to the various churches for use in their 
bulletins. 

GRIFFIN, GEORGIA co-sponsors the annual state mar- 
ble tournament that is held in Griffin. 

ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA urged the city council to take 
steps to prevent overcrowding school buses. 

OTTAWA, ILLINOIS is sponsoring a crippled boy at 
Bradley University. 

EASTERN BRANCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. gave weekly 
instructions to teen-age boys in building and flying 
motor driven model airplanes. 

BESSEMER, ALABAMA assisted the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in a survey to determine 
the value, turnover, use of and incumbrances to 
farm land in the area. 

BILLINGS, MONTANA pays the salary of a teacher at 
the state cerebral palsy clinic. 

PARIS, ILLINOIS bought new dining room furniture for 
the county children’s home. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, GEORGIA improved lighting facili- 
ties at a baseball park. 

DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA’ warned _ youngsters 
boating during floodwater periods. 

PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA invites convalescent wounded 
Korean veterans from Camp Pickett General Hos- 
pital as their luncheon guests. The Kiwanians write 
to each boy’s parents following the visit, telling of 
the pleasure they gained in meeting their sons. 

THOMASTON, GEORGIA is helping the ministerial asso- 
ciation supply laymen who will give a series of 
addresses to inmates at the county work camp. 

OZARK, ALABAMA is working on a project to paint all 
local youngsters’ bicycles white so that they can be 
more easily seen at night. 

KALISPELL, MONTANA made a special adjustable chair 
for a handicapped youngster. 

ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA makes and maintains play- 
ground equipment at a club-sponsored nursery 
school. 

SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA gave a tape recording 
machine to the local high school. 

BRIDGEVILLE, DELAWARE bought hymnals for four 
rural churches. 

WARREN, INDIANA is helping to buy a dishwasher unit 
for a Boy Scout camp. 


against 





These boys playing water polo are honor-inmates of a state 
training school. They were taken swimming and for a day-long 
outing by the Kiwanis Club of Peninsula-Portland, Oregon. 
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What must a club do 
to receive publicity 
in The Kiwanis Magazine? 


Tus monru our topic is Kiwanis Newsreel. This 
department of the magazine is devoted to 

news of unusual happenings within Kiwanis. The 
Kiwanis in Action section, on the other hand, deals with 
services that Kiwanis renders to the community. For 
example, if five members of a single family 

all belong to the same Kiwanis club, this would be a 
Newsreel item. Or if some club devised a novel method 
of stimulating attendance, this too would belong 

in Kiwanis Newsreel. The editors are always looking for 
truly humorous club happenings that reflect the 

spirit of Kiwanis fellowship. It is impossible to 

give hard and fast rules on this, because each item must 
be judged on its own merits. 

However, there is one similarity between Action 
and Newsreel: unusual news items are desired 
in both departments. We have discussed at 
some length the reasons why unusual activities merit 
publicity in Kiwanis in Action. Somewhat the 
same explanation holds true for Newsreel. Routine 
happenings that occur in hundreds of clubs are of little 
interest, but novel happenings are newsworthy. 

Often, those activities which seem unusual 

to one club are not unusual when the 
activities of 3200 clubs are considered. And 

so the editors reject a great many items 
intended for publication in Kiwanis Newsreel. 

There is some confusion about publicizing Kiwanians 
who receive honors. In order to merit publicity 
in Kiwanis Newsreel, awards, offices and 
other honors must be of national scope. Occasionally a 
statewide honor is worth writing up, but usually 
national honors are the only ones considered. 

For instance, if the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
your community was to select a Kiwanian as man of the 
year, the editors would not use the item. 

Each year we receive dozens of requests for publicity 
on such awards, and so we know local Jaycee 

citations are relatively common. But if a Kiwanian were 
to receive a national award as one of the Junior 
Chamber’s top ten men of the year, this would 

be newsworthy. 

The election of a Kiwanian to the presidency of 
a recognized, nationwide trade, business or 
professional association always merits publicity. This 
is especially true if the Kiwanian has been a district 
governor or International officer, because men 
who hold these high offices are well known to many 
Kiwanians. 

The same general rules apply to photographs for 
Kiwanis Newsreel as to Kiwanis in Action. Pictures 
should be unposed, show action, and possess 
good technical quality. But pictures for Newsreel have 
a wider subject range. Club stunts are acceptable, 
provided they are unusual, truly humorous and in 
good taste. Only one out of thirty pictures of this 
nature is suitable for publication, however. 

In submitting material for Newsreel, as for 
any other department, be sure to send the complete 
facts, name of your club, and the name of 
someone with whom the editors can correspond if more 
information is desired. Send all material to the 
editors of the magazine, not to anybody else. 

Next month we will consider picture stories, 
speeches, feature articles and short articles about 
club projects. THE END 
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PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS devotes fifteen minutes each 
week to the discussion and voting on state and 
national legislative issues. 

WEST AKRON, OHIO is contributing money for psy- 
chiatric guidance in a girls’ school. 

HOBART, OKLAHOMA is sponsoring a high school po- 
lice club 

MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY makes monthly contribu- 
tions to the community servicemen’s council which 
prepares gifts for local boys who enter the service. 

SOUTH DALLAS, TEXAS invites two boys who have 
done outstanding work on the school safety patrol 
to attend each Kiwanis meeting. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO provides transportation to children 
who attend a school for retarded students. 

ELKHORN, WISCONSIN is making arrangements for 
a college choir to appear in a USO benefit show. 

WEST POINT, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA jis 
sponsoring a local operatic society throughout the 
coming year. 

CLEBURNE, TEXAS got the city council to approve a 
plan whereby parking meter violators can deposit 
money within one hour after violation and thus 
escape payment of a fine. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN gave 300 feet of rope and 
books on knot-tying to Boy Scout and YMCA 
groups. 

POMPTON LAKES, NEW JERSEY printed several arti- 
cles in the local paper on the care of ornamental, 
fruit and shade trees. 

MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO is sponsoring a conservation 
project on a tract of waste land owned by the vil- 
lage. Each year the Kiwanians will plant 1200 ever- 
green trees and will retain the right to remove a 
certain number of trees each year to be sold as 
Christmas trees. [See The Kiwanis Magazine for 
May 1950, page 51.] 

CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK sent protests to their con- 
gressmen regarding the drafting of farm boys who 
are needed at home. 

LANCASTER, NEW BRUNSWICK is trying to secure an 
unused Red Cross building for meeting head- 
quarters for the Boy Scouts. 

PAINTED POST, NEW YORK is 


helping to provide 


funds to send a boy to the Philmont Scout Ranch 
in Cimarron, New Mexico. [See The Kiwanis 
Magazine for April 1951, page 32.] 


rHE END 





Two Key Clubbers from Griffith High School at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina examine a mimeograph machine, which the Key 
Club helped buy. Money was raised by selling refreshments. 
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Tue Key Cius members of Conway, South Carolina 
High School are going to build a much-needed gym- 
nasium for their school. Students have been asked to 
contribute bricks to this building fund or nickels which 
will represent bricks. Key Clubbers meet with indi- 
vidually-assigned home rooms each day to suggest 
money-raising projects. ... Roasting and selling peanuts 
at all local games is the major money-making project 
of the Fort Myers, Florida High School Key Club. The 
$325 profit is being used to purchase a water cooler 
for the school’s main lobby, to prepare a student direc- 
tory, and to issue 1200 booklets covering floor plans 
of the new junior-senior high school. 


Kiwanians of Crosby, North Dakota report much- 
needed assistance from the Crosby High School Key 
Clubbers in a recent children’s celebration. Members 
arranged for trucks and other equipment needed in the 
various contests. They also helped control youngsters, 
and during the parade they kept the onlookers on the 
sidewalks. . . . The national high school mile title has 
been won by Key Club Treasurer Gene Fekete of Re- 
gional High School at Lindenwold, New Jersey in a 
record run of four minutes, twenty-eight seconds. 


Avr Cuicaco, Intrnots Senn High School Key Clubbers 
have prepared mimeographed club information and 
membership application blanks for issuance to division 
room teachers. ... A student directory has been pub- 
lished by the Key Club of William Adams High School 
at Alice, Texas. Proceeds are being used for a father- 
son banquet. .. . The Key Club of Scituate, Massachu- 
setts High School sells school book covers and takes 
tickets at all football and basketball games. Proceeds 
from a dance will be used to purchase film for taking 
motion pictures of football games. ... At Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia Granby High School Key Club members handled 
publicity, ticket sales and ushering for the dramatic 
club’s annual Shakespearean play... . The Walkertown, 
North Carolina High School Key Club conducted a 
country-wide safety campaign. Proceeds from conces- 
sions at football games will go toward the purchase of 
fertilizer and grass seed for the school grounds. ... At 
Ponchatoula, Louisiana the Key Club of Ponchatoula 
High School purchased a $500 electric scoreboard and 
published 600 student handbooks. 


A rac wutcu once flew over the United States capitol 
in Washington, D.C: is now the property of the Key Club 
of Roseburg, Oregon High School. This flag, a gift of 
Senator Wayne Morse, was presented to the group dur- 
ing the chartering ceremony. Key Clubbers of 
Vidalia, Georgia High School sanded, painted and cov- 
ered library tables with masonite... . / At Millersville, 
Pennsylvania the Key Club of Manor-Millersville High 
School presents an annual play, the entire cast made 
up of Key Clubbers. Rummage and cake sales and 
ushering are some of the other projects successfully 
carried out by this club. . . . The Key Club of Bloor 
Collegiate Institute at Toronto, Ontario has relieved the 
office of looking after the school’s lost and found bureau 
and has taken over the duties of ushers and stage crew 


for the new auditorium. es 
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Key Clubs im the Clear! 


HE Key Cus program will con- 
yeti to function with approval 
in all those school communities that 
need it and want it, as a result of a 
recommendation adopted at the lat- 
est meeting of the North Central As- 
sociation. The new recommendation 
places the decision for such activities 
with individual schools and comes as 
the result of a conference between 
North Central representatives and 
members of our own organization. 
Lowell Fisher, chairman of the Con- 
test Committee of the Secondary 
School Commission of the North 
Central Association, attended the 
conference and drafted the new 
recommendation. 

“It is one of the professed beliefs 
of the North Central Association 
that local control of schools in a 
democracy is highly important, and 
should not only be retained, but 
encouraged,” the recommendation 
explains. “Particular decisions should 
be made by local school authorities 
within the framework of acceptable 
general principles of operation. Ac- 
tual decisions with respect to par- 
ticulars and the implementing of ac- 
ceptable practices and procedures 
should be the prerogative of the 
individual member school officers, 
including the board of education, 
the administrators, the teachers, and 
the pupils. 

“In accordance with this point of 
view, then, it would seem inappro- 
priate for the North Central Asso- 
ciation to formulate a_ specific 
regulation with respect to a par- 
ticular high school pupil organization 
or club.” 

As a further result of the happy 
ending to this series of negotiations 
between the two organizations, is 
another recommendation by North 
Central that a committee composed 
of members of their association as 
well as Kiwanis should study the 
Key Club activity for the purpose 
of suggesting greater adaptability 
and wider acceptance of Key Clubs. 
The recommendation also suggests 
that certain desirable standards for 
all student organizations be adopted. 
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By JACKSON RANEY 


Chairman, International Board Committee 
on Kiwanis Youth Organizations 


An excerpt from the recommenda- 
tion bearing on this states: 

“It is recognized that no pupil 
organization should exist in second- 
ary schools merely for the sake of 
the organization itself. Unless a 
pupil organization serves a very 
real need of the pupils involved, or 
the school group as a whole, such 
organizations can not be education- 
ally defended or justified. 

“All school clubs should emerge 
from needs and interests which 
emanate from the curricular interest 
of pupils, general school needs, 
group needs, or recognized commu- 
nity needs and interests.” 

The recommendation also provides 
that no new club should be organized 
in a secondary school which dupli- 
cates opportunities already existing, 
nor should a club be organized which 
discriminates with respect to social 
status or race or tends to create a 
social clique. Further 
were made to see that the club 
works properly in relation to the 
Student Council, requiring among 
other things that the club which 
has affiliations with outside organi- 
zations should channel all respon- 
sibility to the outside organization 
through the Student Council. 

Further recommendations with re- 
spect specifically to Kiwanis-spon- 
sored Key Clubs provide that both 
pupils and faculty should see the 
real need for the organization and 
the proposal that a Key Club be 
organized must originate with the 
pupils. It recommends against al- 
lowing any pressure from the Ki- 
wanis club on either the administra- 
tor or the faculty to organize a Key 
Club in any certain school, pro- 
vided, however, that both Kiwanis 
International and the local Kiwanis 
clubs are permitted to make known 
their service to the pupils and the 
faculty. 

The few slight changes required 


provisions 





Cooperative development 
has been assured by means 
of a joint 

Kiwanis-North Central 


Association committee. 


in the constitution of Key Club 
International to comply with the en- 
tire recommendation undoubtedly 
will be made very shortly to allow 
Key Clubs to be organized within 
the framework of the general prin- 
ciples of the North Central Associa- 
tion. 

The recommendation provides that, 

. a committee be appointed which 
shall be given the responsibility for 
working with the officers of Kiwanis 
International to recommend changes 
in the procedures and the constitu- 
tion of Key Club International, so 
that such clubs can be organized 
in member schools in accordance 
with the general principles set forth 
in this report. The committee should 
be composed of the following: (a) 
The chairman of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the North 
Central Association. (b) The chair- 
man and one member of the Contest 
Committee of the North Central As- 
sociation. (c) At least three school 
administrators of secondary schools 
which have Kiwanis clubs and who 
should be selected by the appropri- 
ate officials of Kiwanis International. 
(d) The director of Key Club In- 
ternational and all other officers of 
the International office who wish to 
be part of the committee.” 

The recommendation closes by 
stating, “The chairman of the Con- 
test Committee (Lowell Fisher) 
wishes to add at this point that in 
all relationships, the officers of Ki- 
wanis International have been most 
cooperative and have at all times 
expressed a desire to cooperate with 
the North Central Association in 
making needed changes which will 
be acceptable.” The Board Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Youth Organiza- 
tions, as well as all others in Kiwanis 
who have had a close interest in 
this matter, appreciate the strong 
desire the North Central Associa- 
tion has had in bringing about this 
mutually acceptable agreement. It 
appears that complete cooperation 
between North Central Association 
and Kiwanis International is as- 
sured. THE END 
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A new uicH in Key Club sponsorship was achieved 
recently in Hickory, North Carolina when the Kiwanis 
club hatched five new Key Clubs simultaneously! All 
five of the Kiwanis youth organizations received their 
charters at the same presentation. 


Current presipent of Sigma Delta Chi, the national pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity, is Kiwanian John Mc- 
Clelland, Jr., from Longview, Washington. In addition 
to being president of the fraternity, John is editor of the 
newspaper in Longview. 


Tue Kiwanis Cius of Whitestone, New York has a new 
song sheet at every weekly meeting. Song Leader Harry 
Bailey prepares the new sheets, which contain a different 
parody every week. One of the parodies composed by 
Song Leader Bailey goes as follows to the tune of “Merry 
Oldsmobile” 

“Read Kiwanis Magazine, 

It’s the best you’ve ever seen. 

There are stories there galore 

Full of news and what is more, 

It will show you some new quirks 

As to how Kiwanis works; 

Your I Q will soar and you'll ask for more 

of Kiwanis Magazine.” 


Kuwanians in Richland Center, Wisconsin had fun at a 
recent ladies’ night with a public opinion poll. It was 
conducted by means of a General Electric Opinion Meter, 
which not only recorded each person’s views, but auto- 
matically computed the totals. Kiwanians and their ladies 
answered such questions as: should our troops cross the 
thirty-eighth parallel in Korea, should eighteen-year- 
olds be drafted, should President Truman be re-elected, 
and are US Senators Wiley and McCarthy doing a good 
job? Local questions were also included, as well as a 
number of personal ones. For example: should at least 
half the funds from parking meters be used to buy a 
down-town parking lot? (yes, voted ninety-eight per 
cent); and what was your gross income in 1950? (club 
average was $16,000). As a wind-up question, the 
women were asked to indicate the last time their hus- 
bands kissed them. The unromantic average: sixteen 
months ago! 

Everyone enjoyed the poll and there was much 
laughter and amazement when the results were an- 
nounced as a climax to the evening. 


From tue Ohio Kiwanian, official publication of the 
Ohio District, comes this thoughtful statement, which 
in turn originated in the University Circle, Cleveland 
club bulletin. 

“Hed Lincoln lived today, the Rotary club would 
supply him with a set of books, the Lions club with a 
good reading lamp, the Cosmopolitan Club with writing 
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equipment, the Kiwanis club with a wooden floor for 
the cabin. 

“He would have the protection of the child labor law, 
and a kindly philanthropist would send him to college 
with a scholarship. Incidentally, a case worker would 
see that his father received a monthly check from the 
county. The OPA would reduce his rent by fifty per 
cent. He would receive a subsidy for rail splitting, an- 
other for raising some crop he was going to raise any- 
way, and still another subsidy for not raising a crop 
he had no intention of raising. 


Result: there would have been no Abraham Lincoln!” 


‘Tuere HAVE BEEN many unusual charter nights, but none 
more distinctive than the ceremony which launched the 
Kiwanis Club of South Jacksonville, Florida. For the 
first time in the history of the Florida District, and 
probably International, charter night festivities were 
televised. Station WMBR-TV carried the program. 


A memeser or the Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois de- 
livered the sermon which was judged by the Freedoms 
Foundation to be “the best sermon of the year in bringing 
about a better understanding of the American way of 
life.” He is The Reverend Edward D. Gates, twenty- 
nine-year-old pastor of Peoria’s First Presbyterian 
Church. The title of his prize-winning message was 
“Time Is Running Out.” THE END 





General Omar Bradley, left, congratulates Reverend Edward D. 
Gates, Presbyterian minister from Peoria, Illinois, as Kiwan- 
ian Gates receives Freedoms Foundation award for a sermon. 
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BE CAREFUL 
(From page 27) 


The one in four who doesn’t sign for 
the revision pages isn’t a liability. 
The salesman simply tears up his 
contract. 

You wouldn’t fall for a scheme like 
that? Perhaps not. There are dozens 
of others. Here is probably the most 
successful one ever put over. It was 
started by some genius who suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the aid of the 
United States government. 

Older readers will remember the 
“Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents.” They were edited by the 
librarian of Congress and printed at 
the government printing office. The 
salesman came to you, stating that as 
one of the prominent citizens of your 
community you had been selected by 
your congressman to receive a free 
set of this government publication. 
He showed you the imprint of the 
government printing office. 

You accepted in most cases as a 
matter of course. Then he suggested 
that the unbound sheets of the Mes- 
sages and Papers would be easily 
damaged if you didn’t preserve them 
in some way. 

“Better get your local bookbinder 
to bind them up for you. Don’t let 
him stick you, though.” 

What ought the binding to cost? 
“That’s hard to tell; with these small 
bookbinders who have a big over- 
head on a small volume of business. 
Tell you what I might do. You know 
Congressman Blank pretty’ well, 
don’t you?” 

You said you knew him. 

“Well, under the circumstances 
I'll do this if you want me to—TI’ll 
have the government printing office 
bind up the sheets for you. Then all 
you'll have to pay is the actual cost.” 

You fell for it. 
fell for that one. 

Of course there was trouble, and 
investigations. But as far as the 
records show, no one ever discovered 
how it was put over. For it was a 
government publication, exactly as it 
was represented to be. The origina- 
tors of the scheme made a fortune. 
A few salesmen went to jail. 

There were innumerable varia- 
tions of the endorsement scheme. An 
enterprising firm got hold of Rid- 
path’s History of the United States, 
a work good enough in its day but 
decades out of date. They issued an 
elaborately illustrated and bound 
edition with some additional chap- 
ters, as a new publication. Then they 
printed an order blank giving a price 
twenty-five dollars or so above the 
actual price. 

Many of the salesmen on this 


Almost everyone 
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proposition were ex-lawyers or ex- 
ministers who usually represented 
themselves as members of the pub- 
lishing firm. They approached high 
class prospects and their selling talk 
was planned to appeal to them. 

“Mr. Blank, my name is Jones. I 
am vice-president of the —Cor- 
poration. I stopped off in town to 
interest a few of your prominent 
people in a plan that will make for 
better citizenship in your commu- 
nity. I assume you'd be interested 
in such a plan?” 

Mr. Blank nods noncommittally 
and says in effect, “Ill listen to your 
story.” 

Jones begins by deploring that our 
growing young people as well as our 
newly naturalized citizens know 
practically nothing of their country’s 


glorious past. At the end of ten 
minutes of eloquent discourse he 
winds up, “Probably you don’t 
realize, Mr. Blank, that there has 


never been a satisfactory and ad- 
equate history of the United States 
published.” 

About this point in the interview 
the prospect smells a rat. “I am very 
busy this morning, Mr. Jones. If 
you ll excuse me—” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Blank. We’re 
asking you to take part in a great 
educational movement. Don’t you 
think you should cooperate?” 

Mr. Blank frowns. “I’m not inter- 
ested in buying any books, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“And we’re not interested in sell- 
ing you any books. What we want 
is your endorsement for our enter- 
prise. The people in this community 
know you. Your opinion carries 
great weight.” 

“That’s all right. If all you say is 
true, I'll be glad to give you an 
endorsement.” 

“Good. But if we use your en- 
dorsement, do you know the first 
question people will ask? ‘Did Mr. 
Blank buy your history?’ Of course 
we could lie and say you did. But 
we don’t do business that way. Now 
I’ve got a proposition to make to you. 
The price of these books is $76. If 
you buy a set, that’s what you'll have 
to pay for it. But your endorsement 
will be valuable to us and we realize 
that.” Here Jones pulls out what is 
known as a stretcher, showing the 
backs of a set of books. “Here’s a 
set of Kipling. It sells for $36. If 
you'll buy the history Pll make you 
a present of the Kipling.” 

As Mr. Blank shakes his head, 
Jones produces another stretcher. 
“We want your influence, Mr. Blank. 
Here’s a thirty dollar Stevenson— 
I'll throw this in too.” The salesman 

(See BE CAREFUL page 44) 
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RUST-OLEUM! 


Silently, but ruthlessly (even as you 
are reading this) rust is gnawing 
away at machines, tanks, fences, pipes, 
fire escapes, metal sash, stacks—every 
rustable metal. To protect your in- 
vestment—to keep every possible 
pound of new steel for the defense 
program—to make all rustable metal 
surfaces last longer—adopt rust con- 
trol with RUST-OLEUM. 


RUST-OLEUM coats metal with a 
tough, pliable, film that dries to a 
hard, firm finish. It resists the ravages 
of rain, snow, salt air, heat, fumes 
and weathering. RUST-OLEUM can 
be applied even where rust has al- 
ready started. Available in many col- 
ors. Can be obtained promptly from 
Industrial Distributors’ stocks in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

Beautifies AS IT PROTECTS 
RUST-OLEUM Corporation 


Evanston, Illinois 


GET THE FACTS... CLIP 
THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TODAY 


2466 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with 
recommended applications. 


Firm 


Street Address__ 
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BE CAREFUL 
(From page 43) 


watches the prospect as he displays 
set after set. There is something 
fascinating about book stretchers to 
anyone who is at all interested in 
books. At some point in Jones’s 
talk the sales resistance of about half 
the prospects is overcome. 

The premium books are cheaply 
printed and bound for the purpose 
for which they are used. The raised 
contract in most cases covers their 
cost If the salesman gives more 
than a certain number of sets, the 
additional ones come out of his com- 
mission 

The promoters of this scheme 
found it very profitable, and skilled 
salesmen averaged several hundred 
dollars a week. 


ry Pr 
Ten THERE is the correspondence 
school” racket 

The favorite plan is to get some 


complaisant state to issue a charter 


that gives the enterprise the right to 
grant degrees 
‘of unfragrant memory, ¢alling itself 
a university, was domiciled in the 
vicinity of Chicago. It had actually 
an imposing administration building 


One of these schools 


which was pictured on all its station- 
ery, but that was all there was to the 
university. Its chief activity centered 
on what it called a collegiate course, 
at completion of which it granted the 
degree of Bachelor of Letters. Its 
catalogues and enrollment blanks 
were as impressive as those of any 
legitimate institution. They gave the 
tuition fee for the four year course 
as $150 a year. 

The selling plan was simple but 


effective. Salesmen were instructed 


to award a certain number of 
scholarships in each town as an 
advertisement for the institution. 
School teachers and nurses were the 
most profitable prospects for this 
scheme. 

The prospect was offered four 
years tuition free—a six hundred 
dollar gift. Naturally a very large 
proportion of them accepted enthu- 
siastically. After enrollment the 
salesman would say, “I hope you'll 
have no trouble getting your text 
books. The course won’t be of much 
use to you without them.” 

“How much will they cost?” the 
newly enrolled student usually 
asked. 

“Oh, what the text books for a 
similar course in any university cost. 
Probably sixty or seventy dollars a 
year.” 

The student almost always hesi- 
tated at this point. Buta gift of $600 
in tuition fees was very attractive. 

“It seems a good deal, doesn’t it?” 
continued the salesman. “Tell you 
what you might do. Of course you 
need a lot of books, but you use only 
parts of a good many of them. Now 
the university supplies resident stu- 
dents with complete sets of all ine 
material actually used in the four 
year course, for seventy-five dollars 
Quite a difference between that and 
sixty or seventy dollars a year, isn’t 
there? If you feel it would be a 
hardship to buy your text books in 
the ordinary way, I'm quite sure 
they’d let you purchase one of these 
sets of texts and pay for them as 
you can. Say five dollars a month. 
Of course, that’s entirely up to you 
it has nothing to do with the scholar- 
ship—that’s yours in any case.” 

The greatest difficulty house-to- 
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house canvassers encounter is in get- 
ting the interview. 

Most of them are selling books 
supposed to be helpful to school 
children. Some of these propositions 
are legitimate; many are not. Legi- 
timate or otherwise, tricks and strat- 
agems are used to get interviews. 
The most successful one that has so 
far been developed is the census of 
school children. 


Aw arrractive, capable - looking 
woman comes to your door. 

“T’m taking the school census,” she 
says. “Are you the mother of the 
children? I want their full names 
and ages and grades. Do you mind 
if I step in for a moment?” 

She produces a bunch of impres- 
sive-looking cards and proceeds to 
fill in the information given to her. 

“Now, Mrs. Blank,” she says as she 
finishes, “there is one other thing 
I've been asked to speak to you 
about. I assume you are interested 
in your children’s success in school. 
You are, aren’t you?” 

Of course she is. 

“Would you be willing to sacrifice 
a little if necessary—to deny your- 
self something if you could help 
them?” > 

“Why, I suppose so.” 

“I knew you would. You see, the 
city hasn’t enough money to provide 
everything the children need. Now 
a number of the greatest educators 
in the country have prepared a series 
of helps for the children . . .” 

She goes on with her canvass. If 
the woman demurs at buying the 
books as she usually does at first, the 
canvasser looks grieved. “Why Mrs. 
Blank, you wouldn’t deprive little 
Sally and Johnny of the advantages 
nearly all the other children have, 
would you? Surely you don’t want 
Mrs. Smith’s or Mrs. Brown’s little 
girls to get along better in school 
than yours? Suppose Sally and 
Johnny don’t get promoted because 
you refuse to help them?” 

This last argument is difficult for 
the women of the class usually can- 
vassed on these propositions to resist. 

There are dozens of other schemes 
being used to sell unwilling victims 
not only books, but nearly every- 
thing else from cooking utensils to 
memberships in automobile service 
clubs. Some are legitimate. But the 
difficulty even with these is that the 
price charged has to be exorbitant 
to furnish enough margin of profit 
to pay the salesman his commission, 
ranging usually from twenty-five to 
forty per cent. 

It is the part of wisdom not only to 
learn how to say No—but also to 
stick to it. THE END 
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Defense Strains City Facilities 
Many cities, already hard-pressed to 
provide adequate community facilities 
for their expanded post-war popula- 
tions, are staggering under the impact of 
new defense mobilization demands. 
Particularly hard-hit are those cities in 
key defense areas. With the influx of 
workers to defense plants and with re- 
activation of expansion of many mili- 
tary camps, cities’ public works facilities 
as well as schools are being taxed to 
capacity. Even more pressing is an 
acute shortage of housing. 

A recent survey by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association points up the mag- 
nitude of the problems faced by cities in 
defense areas. In San Diego alone, a 
vital aircraft producing center and 
naval base, an estimated 20,000 addi- 
tional housing units are needed imme- 
diately. Importance of housing to em- 
ployee satisfaction is shown by the fact 
that of 750 workers employed in one 
aircraft plant, 260 have quit in the past 
sixty days because of the housing 
shortage. 

In Norfolk, Virginia, where more than 
six million dollars have been spent for 
school construction in the last five years, 
seventy classes of the public schools 
still operate on part-time or shift basis 
because of huge pupil overload. A post- 
war recreation capital improvement 
program no longer can meet demands 
since the sharp increase in usage by 
local military establishments, which 
during World War II took over thirty- 
five per cent of the city’s total water 
production. 

In large part, the cities’ problems 
stem from inability to make capital im- 
provements during World War II, when 
materials were being diverted to war 
production. Many cities were just be- 
ginning to catch up with their public 
works and school needs when the 
Korean outbreak occurred. 

Bills currently before Congress would 
provide federal aid to cities for defense 
housing and for community facilities 
similar to the program of World War II. 
As introduced, these measures would 
provide the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration with three billion dollars to 
assist in the financing of defense hous- 
ing through guaranteed mortgages and 
would authorize federal loans and 
grants to municipalities in defense areas 
for schools, streets, water and sewer 
lines and other facilities. 

Augusta, Georgia, with five federal 
establishments nearby—an army camp, 
an arsenal, two VA hospitals and an 
Atomic Energy Commission project— 
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anticipates a 55,000 population jump. | 


Additional police alone needed to pro- 
vide adequate protection for the city 
will necessitate a budget boost of $60,000 
annually and access roads and street 
repair needs have been estimated at 
$300,000. 

Industrial plants in Akron, Ohio, 
which have been awarded defense con- 
tracts totaling more than $100 million 
since outbreak of the Korean war, are 
attracting a growing number of work- 
ers to the city, with the housing situa- 
tion in the area already acute. With the 
naval training station at Corpus Christi, 
Texas increasing personnel thirty per 
cent and industrial expansion under- 
way in the area, water and sewer 
expansions. 


Municipal Parking Garages 

More cities are building parking gar- 
ages, according to the International City 
Managers’ Association. Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut and Des Moines, Iowa are the 
most recent cities to report that con- 
struction of public parking garages is 
underway. Other cities that own and 
operate parking garages are Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Bluefield, West Virginia; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Klamath Falls, Oregon; 
and Rochester, Minnesota. 

The new Des Moines garage, located 
at the edge of the downtown business 
district, has a capacity of approximately 
450 passenger cars. The building con- 
sists of five floor levels, including the 
basement. There is an entrance and 
exit for automobiles on only one side, 
so that the motorist will pick up his 
auto in approximately the same area 
in which he left it. 

Garage employees will be able to de- 
liver cars in about three minutes. One 
reason for this fast delivery time is a 
continuous-belt elevator which will 
speed six attendants to any of the 
ramp’s five levels in less than one min- 
ute. Motorists are not permitted on 
parking levels except in unusual cir- 
cumstances, and then the attendant 
accompanies them. The attendants will 
take the car from the entrance, drive 
it to the parking ramp, and park it with 
the keys in the ignition. 

Because keys will be left in the cars, 
no time will be lost in getting them 
from stalls when the drivers call for 
them. After the attendant delivers the 
car to the first level, the motorist will 
pay the cashier and drive from the 
ramp. Charges will be: twenty-five 
cents for the first hour, ten cents for 
each additional hour and seventy-five 
cents for all day or all night. THE END 
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AN OUTSTANDING PROJECT 
FOR CLUBS, ORGANIZATIONS 
Sponsor a high-profit, city-wide ROSE DAY 
Sell specially-priced Hill pre-packaged premium 
roses. "The most successful project we ever 
sponsored,"’ says Springfield, Ohio Lions. 


MAKE $1,000, $5,000 . . . YES, $10,000 


Ideal for charity drives. Repeats with greater 
acceptance each year. Suitable for advance sale, 
street sale, or bazaars. Full details including 
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Organization representatives. Write: 
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Dept. 6-E, Richmond, Indiana 
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plate in 2 colors. Attaches to li- 
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up clearly day and night. 
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Greet the Spring at 


KELLOGG’S 
29 PALMS 


Meet Your Kiwanis Friends 
In Sunny St. Petersburg 


Enjoy the solid comfort of our brand 
new accommodations. Your choice of 
12 two bedroom, 12 one bedroom 
apartments, or one of the 12 popular 
Hotel-type rooms with twin Bahama 
eds. 

Nearest the best Gulf beaches. 

Have fun, fishing, golfing or just plain 
loafing. Avoid winter weather at low 
summer rates now! 


Write or wire for details to 
Kiwanian Larry Kellogg 


Kellogg’s 29 Palms—Welch Causeway 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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86 Mi. North of Seattle towards Canada 
Kiwanian Phil L. Bardon, Owner 


CLUB BELL DE LUXE 


Made from pure bell metal 
highly polished to mirror finish 
streamlined with rich musical 
tone 8” dia. 10%” high with 
Club emblem Gong, emblem, 
leather padded gavel, and cover 
Complete Set for $25.00. En 
graving extra. New Club Supply 
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“PASSPORT TO YESTERDAY” 


On THE EVENING of June 20, thousands 
of Kiwanians, their Kiwaniannes and 
youngsters will fill the huge Kiel Audi- 
torium in St. Louis. The occasion will 
be the Main Feature Entertainment, 
which marks a peak in the International 
convention festivities. The convention- 
goers will see “Passport to Yesterday,” 
a spectacular pageant dramatizing the 
colorful history of St. Louis. There will 
be the Indians who peopled the wilder- 
ness before civilization reached the Mis- 
sissippi River; swashbuckling French 
adventurers who fought and intrigued 
for control of the entire river basin; 
sturdy settlers whose pioneering spirit 
tamed the frontier; immigrants who 
passed westward through St. Louis to 
settle the vast prairie; river roustabouts 
whose activities aboard paddlewheel 
steamboats were immortalized by Mark 
Twain; the epic of Lindy crossing the 
Atlantic in the Spirit of St. Lowis; and 
finally, as a climax, the spirit of modern 
St. Louis—the civic bustle and far- 
sightedness which makes the city one of 
America’s finest. 

Other outstanding attractions at the 
convention will be the speakers, who 
will deliver inspiring and thought-pro- 
voking messages. Those scheduled to 
address the convention so far are: In- 
ternational President Don Murdoch; 
Jimmie Fidler, Kiwanis magazine movie 


Terence J. Finlay, Ottawa Kiwanian and 
Canadian spiritual leader; Maryland’s 
Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, member of 
the Kefauver Committee; Rear Admiral 
(Retired) Ellis M. Zacharias, one of 
America’s outstanding experts on psy- 
chological warfare; Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, E. K. Williams of 
Winnipeg; and Doctor Arthur Compton, 
Nobel prize winning Chancellor of 
Washington University. 





Left, Rear Admiral (Retired) Ellis M. Zach- 
arias. Right, Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, 


Entertainment planned especially for 
the ladies will include a stage and fash- 
ion show, a tour of historic places 
around St. Louis, and a Mississippi river 
cruise aboard the SS Admiral, a floating 
entertainment palace 





critic, President of the National Kids’ Constructive entertainment will be pro- 
Day Foundation and member of the Ki- _ vided for junior guests daily throughout 
wanis Club of Hollywood; Reverend the convention. THE END 
LETTERS to be a Kiwanian, and your article is 

(From page 2) very timely and is much appreciated. 

: ms Tom Iseri, Kiwanian 


politically. In fact, we are convinced 
that our domestic ills for the past half 
century and more, particularly during 
the last two decades, have been fostered 
by and are feeding upon the biases 
engendered by maladjusted industrial 
relations. 

As we could not be half slave and 
half free, we cannot be, in our attitudes, 
half servant and half master. 

Ansel B. 
Cleveland, 


Curtiss 


Ohio 


The Pleasure Is Ours, Tom 

. Your article entitled, “An Ameri- 
can Revolution,” in the February issue, 
regarding the Japanese-Americans was 
very good. 

Being a Kiwanian, and not only a 
Japanese-American but one of the 100,- 
000 or so who were removed from the 
West Coast in 1942 and put into a 
“relocation center,’ your article means 
much more to me than it does to most 
Kiwanians. 

The Kiwanis Club of Ontario, Ore- 
gon, of which I have been a member 
for the past two years, is composed of 
a group of honest-to-goodness Ameri- 
cans who live up to their duties as 
good Kiwanians. 

It has been an honor and a pleasure 


Ontario, Oregon 


Our Apologies to Prince Albert 

I have just received the April is- 
sue of The Kiwanis Magazine, and I 
am pleased with the article on the 
Western Canada District written by the 
late John F. Sweeney. 

On perusing the splendid photo- 
graphs, I noticed one of a group of 
young people displaying their white- 
faced cattle at a county fair. The cap- 
tion under this says: “Above, a happy 
group of young Alberta farmers dis- 
playing their white-faced cattle at a 
county fair.” This picture was actually 
taken at Prince Albert at a Prince Al- 
bert Fat Cattle Show, where there were 
fifteen junior clubs entered in the 
junior competitions, and the scene de- 
picted in this photograph was taken 
after the class for groups of ten had 
been judged. The point that I wish to 
emphasize is that these magnificent 
cattle with their young owners were 
raised in the Prince Albert District and 
not on the sunny hills of Alberta, and 
I think a correction in the next issue 
of the magazine should be made to this 
effect. 

Hal J. Fraser, Governor 
Western Canada District 
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LET’S GET TOGETHER 
(From page 11) 


ball and ran forty yards for a touch- 
down. Thrill? Well, we sat there 
with tears rolling down our faces, 
pounding each other on the back. 
Another time we just sat on the 
front porch of my house for two 
August days discussing the state of 
the nation and our own problems. 
Then, with peace of mind and the 
knowledge that we three were one— 
come what might—we went back to 
our jobs. 


One or THE pleasantest of our re- 
cent get-togethers took place on the 
old family farm in Ohio. 

There were just three of us, Jack, 
Bob, and myself. Our parents and 
grandparents had held family re- 
unions on this farm and on the 
shores of this same lake for years. 
We ate our lunch in the grove 
where our parents and grandparents 


had eaten. We went fishing in the | 


lake and didn’t catch anything. Our 
elders never had either. 

We also settled an old argument 
among us. The lake was one of sev- 
eral “bottomless” lakes in the coun- 
ty. Bob bet that it was seventy-five 
feet deep. I said 150 feet. Jack said 
twenty-five. I threw the lead sinker 
over the side of the rowboat, and 
prepared to pay out the 200 feet of 
line that I had bought. In a few 
seconds, however, the fishline floated 
idly on the surface of the water. 

The lake was eighteen feet deep. 

I have some photographs of the old 
family reunions. The children are 
always sitting down front, at the feet 
of their bearded elders. The people 
were mostly farm people dressed in 
their holiday best. They always ar- 
rived about eleven o’clock in the 
morning and at noon ate a lunch 
composed of ham, fried chicken, meat 
loaf, and piccalilli, tomato relish, 
sweet country butter, and at least 
nine kinds of cake and pie. 

After eating, everyone would just 
sit and talk. These country people 
worked hard. They enjoyed the sim- 
ple pleasure of resting and catching 
up on family news. 

So, after lunch, my brothers and I 
just sat around and talked. It was 
the first good get-together my broth- 
ers and I had had for the four years 
of war. It was a bit sad to the three 
of us that our whole family—cousins, 
second cousins, in-laws and all—had 
not held a big-scale reunion for 
some years. 

It was too bad, but we decided that 
we had something just as good, prob- 
ably better. And we’d have it for a 
long, long time. THE END 
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FORD GUM 
(From page 29) 


lished a branch plant in Puerto Rico, 
close to inexhaustible supplies of 
raw sugar (the Lockport plant uses 
10,000 pounds every day). Ford 
hopes to expand into Canada some 
day, but present tagiff restrictions 
confine his operations to the United 
States 


Sort, ENERGETIC Ford Mason is 
justly proud of this widespread _or- 
ganization. But he is even prouder 
of the fact that through the years 
he has shared his profits with the 
Almighty. Part of this contribution 
is a tithe to the church, and the re- 
mainder is a refund to charitable or- 
ganizations which use the money to 
help the lame, the sick, the blind 
and other unfortunates. Ninety-eight 
per cent of Ford’s 200,000 machines 
are sponsored by humanitarian or- 
ganizations participating in the 
Fordway profit-sharing program. 
Any legitimate service or welfare 
organization can qualify. All a par- 
ticipating club has to do is secure 
permission to install gum machines 
in the stores and shops of the com- 
munity. The Ford Gum Company’s 
local representative keeps all ma- 
chines working, fills them with gum 
and collects the pennies. Every month 
the sponsoring club receives a report 
on the sales of each machine, to- 
gether with a check for twenty per 
cent of the Ford gum sales in that 
community 
Scores of 
and civic clubs are sponsoring Ford 


welfare organizations 
gum machines, but Kiwanis leads 
the field with 1015 participating 
clubs. Dozens of Kiwanis clubs col- 
lect $1000 or more every year from 
gum machine sponsorship. For ex- 
ample, the Kiwanis Club of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana built a summer camp 
valued at $30,000 from gum machine 
earnings. No other money was used. 
And the Kiwanis Club of Utica, New 
York—the first Kiwanis club to join 
the Fordway program —nets more 
than $2500 a year for underprivileged 
child work. 

Thus Ford’s business is charity 
as well as gum. His skillful blend- 
ing of these two elements has re- 
su'ted in a hybrid enterprise which 
can succeed only because Ford Ma- 
son himself is half businessman and 
half good Samaritan. 

The key to Ford’s character—as 
well as his business success—is his 
deep religious faith. He is a prime 
specimen of that breed of man who 
fears the Lord and nothing else. For 
this reason an attitude of supreme 
self-confidence pervades Ford Ma- 


i8 


son’s personality. It is not a form of 
conceit, but rather an inner certainty 
which is peculiar to those who be- 
lieve strongly that God walks with 
them. 

Although Ford’s comfortable home 
is in Lockport, his church is in South 
Buffalo, thirty-one miles away. Ford 
is active in the affairs of this church, 
and makes the long drive at least 
twice a week in spite of snow, sleet 
or pressure of business. For years 
he has maintained a spiritual perfect 
attendance record, never missing a 
chance to worship. He is a director 
of the world’s largest Bible confer- 
ence—the Winona Lake Christian 
Assembly at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
and his interest in missionary work 
extends to the four corners of the 
earth. Most of the Ford Gum Com- 
pany’s tithe is used to buy jeeps, 
portable plants and other 
necessities for isolated missionaries. 
A symbol of his world-wide support- 
of-churches activity is the collection 
of foreign curios, sent by grateful 


power 


missionaries in far-off lands. Ford 
keeps these mementoes in his office, 
between early models of his gum 
machine and maps showing the lo- 
cation of the company’s field repre- 
sentatives 

In keeping with his fundamen- 
talistic faith, Ford is compassionate 
toward humanity in general, but 
mighty in his anger toward those 
who violate his interpretation of the 
Golden Rule. Countless needy fam- 
ilies around Lockport receive huge 
baskets of food and clothing every 
Christmas. Nobody knows who sends 
these gifts Ford’s 


except closest 


* * * * * * + 


W. THINK OF the Sabbath, most of 
us, as being only our Sunday. But 
each of the seven days of the week is 
the Sabbath to some nationality or 
religion: 
Monday—the Greek 
Tuesday—the Persian 
Wednesday—the Assyrian 
Thursday—the Egyptian 
Friday—the Turkish 
Saturday—the Jewish 
Sunday—the Christian 
Wouldn’t it be fine if we always 
remembered that every day—even 
though it might be the middle of the 
week to us, and just another work 
day—is the day which the inhabitants 
of certain lands have vowed to keep 
holy! —Mary Alkus 


* * * * * * * 


friends—and they are pledged to 
secrecy. 

Ford is on good terms with his 
125 workers. He often walks through 
the plant, his suit sprinkled with 
powdered sugar, and a smile on 
his face for everyone. He knows the 


first names of all his employees, and 
he often stops to talk with them 
about personal problems. 

“Ollie over there has been with 
us twenty years,” Ford said on a 
recent trip through his plant. He 
pointed to a thin, grey-haired man 
whose arms were red from handling 
cinnamon. “We hired him after he 
came from Italy, and he’s been our 
production foreman for fifteen 
years.” A few minutes later, Ford 
stopped to talk with a man who 
tends a gum vat, and raises chickens 
as a hobby. 

“Have you got any fryers to mar- 
ket, Hurbert?” 

“Yes, Mr. Mason, we have a good 
batch of them.” 

“We're having company for din- 
ner Sunday, and so I want to order 
a couple good ones. Ill pick them 
up tomorrow.” 

Like a coin, Ford Mason has two 
sides. One is the genial humani- 
tarian, interested in improving the 
lot of his fellow men through appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule. The other 
is Ford’s pre-occupation with busi- 
ness—not making money, but meet- 
ing the challenges of expansion and 
overcoming technical problems 
which seem insurmountable. 

Perhaps the best example is Ford’s 
determination to find a way of label- 
ing his product. After he had set up 
his factory in an old abandoned 
church in Lockport, Ford worked 
months perfecting formulas for flavor 
and texture of his gum. When he 
was satisfied that his was the best 
ball gum on the market, Ford began 
looking for a machine which could 
stamp “Ford” on every gumball. He 
figured that this would show his con- 
fidence in his product. No such ma- 
chine had been invented, however, 
because other manufacturers were 
very happy to keep their names off 
their mediocre gum. 

After a prolonged search, Ford 
located a man who helped him per- 
fect a machine that would brand the 
name “Ford” on each gumball. The 
first machine could print only 25,000 
impressions per hour, but the new, 
improved model labels 250,000 balls 
per hour. 

Another great problem was mois- 
ture-proofing his gumballs. Ford 
spent ten years solving this one. He 
devised a method of coating each 
gumball with a thin layer of water- 
repellent glaze. As a result of this 
process, moisture condensation in- 
side the glass globe of gum machines 
no longer discolors the gumballs. In 
fact you can take a handful of treated 
gumballs and hold them under a 
water faucet. Hardly any color 
comes off. But unprotected gumballs 
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streak and fade the moment water 
touches them. 

“In the old days a drop of water 
would ruin the colors of a barrel of 
gum,’ says Ford. “Of course the 
gum still tasted good, but nobody 
wanted gum that looked streaked 
and spotty.” 

The most important innovation of 
all was the dependable vending ma- 
chine which Ford introduced in 1916. 
The machine was designed by Ford’s 
father, a man of mechanical as well 
as spiritual inclination. A few minor 
changes have been made, but the 
Ford gum machine today is almost 
like the one Ford’s dad designed 
thirty-five years ago. 

In the automatic vending machine 
industry, Ford Mason is widely rec- 
ognized as a pioneer with great fore- 
sight and courage. Last year Ford 
was elected president of the National 
Automatic Merchandising Associa- 
tion, which he had previously served 
as a director. 


Tue Forp Gum and Machine Com- 
pany grew slowly from its inception 
until 1939. “For years I skimped and 
saved to raise capital so we could 
expand,” Ford observes. Operators 
working on an incentive pay basis 
set up gum machines in stores and 
gave the store owners twenty per 
cent of the income. 

Then in 1939 came the develop- 
ment which revolutionized Ford’s 
business and also the concept of 
fund-raising among the service clubs 
of America. A ladies’ club in Colum- 
bus, Ohio was seeking money to out- 
fit a children’s ward in a local hos- 
pital. They learned that businessmen 
were collecting twenty per cent of 
the take from Ford gum machines, 
and one of the ladies suggested that 
the merchants might be willing to 
donate gum machine earnings to 
charity. 

Local businessmen were coopera- 
tive and in just six months the ladies 
collected enough pennies to outfit the 
children’s ward. The outgrowth of 
this experiment was the present 
Fordway system for sharing the 
profits with charitable organizations. 

The Fordway program immedi- 
ately attracted widespread interest, 
and 356 organizations were taking 
part by 1941. Wartime shortages of 
metal and sugar put a stop to Ford’s 
mushrooming business, but chari- 
table organizations continued placing 
orders. By 1945 the Ford Gum and 
Machine Company was jammed with 
a huge backlog of requests. All 
hands worked overtime for months 
on end, and Ford bought two DC-3 
transport planes to speed deliveries. 
When the worst of the rush subsided 
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in 1947, Ford sold one plane. He 
kept the other one, however, to use 
as a flying office and for emergency 
deliveries. To date, Ford’s plane, 
which he calls the Executive, has 
delivered 25,000 machines and 400 
tons of gum to cities throughout the 
United States—often in a few hours’ 
time. 

Even tougher than delivering ma- 
chines and gum was the problem of 
finding the right men to direct Ford’s 
burgeoning enterprise. Ford knew 
from experience that district man- 
agers and operators have to be hard- 
working, organization-conscious men 
who are at home with community 
leaders. Some of the old reliables 
serving Ford are men who have been 
active in Kiwanis—Clem Lueck, past 
governor of the Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan District and Bill Dunlap, 
past lieutenant governor of Cali- 
fornia-Nevada, to name two. Ford 
and his staff located many good men 
during the postwar rush, but there 
were, unfortunately, a few poor ones. 
Ford replaced these as rapidly as 
possible, and worked hard to repair 
the damage they had done. 

“Our biggest headache has been 


clubs that don’t follow our plan ex- 
actly,” advises Ford. “We have 
found that certain things must be 
done if good results are to be ob- 
tained.” 


Operations have smoothed out 
considerably since the frantic post- 
war rush, but Ford still travels a 
great deal. A full time pilot and co- 
pilot stand by so that he can take off 
on a few hours’ notice. Usually 
Ford works in his flying office be- 
tween stops, but sometimes he invites 
fellow Kiwanians from the Lockport 
club to accompany him. He took a 
planeload of fifteen Lockport Ki- 
wanians to last year’s Miami conven- 
tion, and afterward took the gang on 
a ten day air-tour of the Caribbean. 
And once Ford flew a delegation 
from his Lockport club to the dis- 
trict convention at Lake Placid. 
Ford treasures these flying visits, 
for the fellowship of Kiwanis is one 
of the most pleasant things in his 
life. The only thing he enjoys more 
is seeing how the pennies from his 
gum machines have helped lighten 
the burdens of the sick, the blind and 
the underprivileged. THE END 
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The motion picture 
interest in boys and girls work. The “thumbs up” 


and “thumbs down” 


reviews are based upon Kiwanis 





By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 
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symbols apply only to the suita- 


bility of the pictures for a child audience—except 


in those 


that the film 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH 

The courage of Producer Dore Schary 
in tackling untried and oftentimes con- 
troversial subjects as a source of off- 
beat motion picture fare, has gained 
him a worldwide reputation seldom 
attained by the men behind the scenes 
of movie-making. Just such a picture is 
his most recent effort, GO FOR BROKE, 


starring Van Johnson and a cast of 
hitherto unknown screen players. 
The title is Hawaiian slang for “shoot 


the works,” and was the slogan of the 
now famous 442nd Regimental Combat 
Team composed of American-born 
Japanese (Nisei), whose brave exploits 
won them the honor of becoming the 
most decorated allied unit in World 
War II. The movie, however, is more 
than a dramatic recitation of their ex- 
ploits on the battlefield—it is the story 
of the conflict they waged within them- 
selves at a time when even their fellow 
soldiers were steeped in hatred for all 
Japanese. 

Mr. Schary has told the story with 
such sincerity, and with such keen 
understanding of the Nisei’s problems, 
that the picture emerges as not only one 
of the finest multiple character studies 
ever attempted on the screen, but also 
one of the most dramatic war movies. 

Van Johnson, in the role of a second 
lieutenant who resents being assigned 
to the 442nd, turns in probably his most 
mature acting job to date. When his 
application for transfer from the newly 
activated unit is turned down, Johnson 
takes out his resentment on the bewil- 
dered members of his platoon—becom- 
ing a strict disciplinarian, devoid of any 
humane feeling. And it is only after 
they have all fought so valiantly to- 
gether through the Italian campaign 
and he, himself, is transferred to an- 
other unit, that he realizes the pride and 
respect he feels for them, both as indi- 
viduals and as a crack combat outfit. 

Despite the underlying theme of racial 
prejudice, Schary never allows the pic- 
ture to become preachy, and _ injects 
plenty of comedy touches to keep it 
from becoming overly heavy. All in all, 


instances when 
is undesirable 


Jimmie says specifically 


for adult viewing. 


can 
to 


is a picture that I 
reservations 


“Go For Broke” 


recommend. without 


audiences of all ages. 

HOUSE ON TELEGRAPH 
~~ HILL (Richard Basehart, Val- 

entina Cortesa and William 
Lundigan) is a gloomy piece 
that’s apt to have little appeal for any 
but the most avid mystery fan. Miss 
Cortesa plays the role of a Polish inmate 
of a concentration camp in Germany, 
who assumes the identity of a dead 
friend and comes to America. Compli- 
cations arise when she finds that the 
dead woman’s young son, who’d been 
in the care of a wealthy aunt in San 
Francisco, has inherited his aunt’s for- 
tune on her death, and is in charge of a 
guardian. She marries the guardian, 
only to discover that he’s planning to 
murder her and her “son,” to get com- 
plete control of the money. In the end, 
the villain poisons himself, quite by 
mistake, leaving Valentina free to marry 
the attorney who has come to her aid. 
Too heavy-going to suit the tastes of 


the majority of movie-goers. 
es brought to the screen can be 
credited to Audie Murphy in 
his role of a frightened young Civil War 
private in RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
Undoubtedly great credit for his out- 
standing performance is due the direc- 
tion of John Huston, who’s rapidly be- 
coming one of Hollywood’s most bril- 
liant movie-makers. From beginning to 
end, the story is focused on Murphy— 
his fears, his moments of downright 
cowardice, and eventually his almost 
maniacal feats of courage. The mood is 
tense, with little or no comedy to break 
it, but the impact of the film promises 
to make it one of the movie highlights. 
Mitchum and Melvyn Doug- 
las), MY FORBIDDEN PAST 


has little or nothing to offer. Laid in 


One of the most searching 
characterizations ever to be 


Outside of its potent star 
names (Ava Gardner, Robert 
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New Orleans at the turn of the century, 
the story revolves around a group of 
unsavory and unsympathetic characters, 
each of whom, for selfish interests, is 
engaged in skulduggery of one kind or 
another against the others. Greed, sus- 
picion and jealousy are the motivating 
forces of this melodrama, which, judging 
from the uninspired acting, is as un- 
convincing to the principals of the cast 
as it will be to the spectators in the 
loges. Good production values fail to 
save “My Forbidden Past” from being 
anything but Class B. 
PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
' FATHER’S LITTLE DIVI- 
Bennett-Elizabeth Taylor). A 
sequel to “Father of the Bride,” 


DEND (Spencer Tracy-Joan 
and a notable exception to the rule that 


sequels never measure up to the origi- 
nal. A real comedy hit for the whole 
family. 

UP FRONT (Tom _ Ewell - David 
Wayne). Willie and Joe, those two fa- 
mous GI cartoon buddies from the gifted 
pen of Bill Mauldin, come alive on the 
screen in one of the season’s funniest 
rib-ticklers. 

LULLABY OF BROADWAY, intro- 
ducing Doris Day and Gene Nelson as a 
new dancing team. Old-timers will un- 
doubtedly be reminded of the old 
Rogers and Astaire pictures—and that 
should be ’nuf said. 


FOURTEEN HOURS (Richard 
Basehart - Paul Douglas - Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes). An unusual 
suspense melodrama about a 
man who teeters on the edge of a ledge 


for fourteen hours while a whole city 
joins forces to prevent him from mak- 
ing the leap. Tops for elders, but unfor- 
tunately too nerve-wracking for kids. 

AL JENNINGS OF OKLAHOMA 
(Dan Duryea-Gale Storm). Western- 
type melodrama with the usual gun- 
fights, bank and train robberies. Main 
character, despite his crimes, is treated 
in sympathetic manner. 

CAUSE FOR ALARM (Loretta 
Young-Barry Sullivan). Even with an 
excellent supporting cast, the stars are 
bogged down by an incredible plot and 
tedious dialogue. 

GAMBLING HOUSE (Victor Mature- 
William Bendix-Terry Moore). Gang- 
ster stuff about a gambler who reforms, 
a big-shot racketeer who gets shot, and 
a glamorous social worker who gets 
Vic Mature in the fade-out. THE END 





GIFTED CHILD 

(From page 31) 
period covered by assignments, and 
opportunities offered for forming 
generalizations and dealing with ab- 
stract ideas. Subjects like the 
sciences are planned for different 
groups on the basis of future use, 
and each child is held to the highest 
standards of which he is capable. 

Dr. Paul A. Witty, professor of 
education at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, feels that enrichment is indis- 
pensable, though little is yet being 
done, and that segregation in special 
classes is both inadequate to meet 
the demand and too new an experi- 
ment to permit of appraisal. He 
believes the greatest single oppor- 
tunity for enrichment is in the field 
of reading, with guidance to prevent 
neglect of important areas. Guidance 
should include the analysis of the 
interests of each pupil, choice of 
reading appropriate to his mental 
maturity, and the association of 
reading with other desirable activ- 
ities. A good teacher, in spite of 
responsibility toward excessive 
numbers of the retarded, can be of 
inestimable value in promoting the 
development of the _ intellectually 
superior. 

A staff of psychologists in the 
Chicago schools constantly studies 
non-typical pupils and attempts to 
provide appropriate opportunities 
for their development. They seek to 
know the children personally and to 
use city-wide facilities for their spe- 
cial needs. Often they find that par- 
ents can cooperate, as in the case of 
the parents of Don, age five. 

Don’s IQ was fabulously high. He 
had an attractive personality an 
outstanding ability in art. Hoping to 
encourage his talent, his parents had 
engaged a private art teacher who 
believed that young children should 
represent human figures with fea- 
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tureless ovals for heads. Don saw no 
sense in a face without features. Still 
more unusual for a five-year-old, he 
clothed his figures in complete, even 
elaborate costumes. An understand- 
ing psychologist assured him that he 
was expected to express his own 
ideas in his art and draw his figures 
as he wished. As a challenge to his 
ability, his parents consented to 
teach him a foreign language, enroll 
him in an art class, and work with 
the psychologist. 

While no definite plan is yet pos- 
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New York, New York....... June 2 
Toledo, Ohio .......... June 10 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... June 15 
Canton, Ohio June 21 
30th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 
e i ABUL: d h 
Lynn, Massachusetts June 2 
Raton, New Mexico June 2 
Dodge City, Kansas = June 6 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan June 7 
Bluffton, Indiana June 8 
Portsmouth, Ohio June 8 
Chanute, Kansas June 9? 
Du Bois, Pennsylvania June 9 
Greenville, Ohio June 9 
Athens, Ohio June 10 
New Brunswick, New Jersey... June II 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota June 13 
Mount Airy, North Carolina June 13 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania June 15 
Neillsville, Wisconsin June 15 
Tarboro, North Carolina June 16 
Palatka, Florida June 17 
St. Joseph, Michigan June 17 
Wellsville, Ohio June 17 
Nappanee, Indiana June 20 
Hanford, California June 23 
Northwest Chicago, Illinois June 28 
Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois June 30 
25th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 
e b d 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania .... June | 
The Heights, Cleveland, Ohio June | 
Charles Town, West Virginia June 4 
Harrison, Ohio ................... eee June 23 
Brockport, New York.......................-.....June 30 
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sible, some principles emerge from 
the theory and practice of many 
educators. It is generally agreed that 
initial and continuing testing and 
study are necessary in order to know 
the student and provide for his 
needs. 

It is obvious that capable and 
sympathetic teachers and counselors 
are indispensable, regardless of the 
methods used. 

It appears in most plans that work 
offered on the basis of abilities, and 
of present and future needs, auto- 
matically segregates students to some 
extent. 

Most educators agree that the 
mingling of students of all intellec- 
tual levels is important in developing 
personalities and in improving all- 
round abilities, and that such activ- 


ity provides opportunity for the 
development of leadership among 
the gifted. 

Annual vocational and _ college 


conferences are becoming common 
in high schools for the purpose of 
answering questions and helping to 
solve problems of upper classmen. 
The detailed plans for securing re- 
sults in the development of gifted 
children differ among schools. It may 
be that differences are due to factors 
inherent within the schools them- 
selves, and that these differences 
will determine the most appropriate 
methods. It may be that all methods 
will have to provide within them- 
selves for their own flexibility. But 
nothing can change the fact that the 
gifted children among us must be 
given appropriate opportunities for 
their development and nothing can 
excuse further neglect even though 
methods are not yet perfected. Every 
person responsible for the guidance 
of a gifted child can put the methods 
we do have into action, and by his 
efforts contribute to their improve- 
ment. THE END 








NATION’S FAITH 
(From page 22) 


rather than to the material values 
of life.” Here is implicit reference, 
too, to the Divine Providence. 

Justice and righteousness in crea- 
tion, emanating from God and ex- 
pressed through men, are also in the 
Kiwanis Objects, as are liberty and 
equal rights: “to cooperate in creat- 
ing and maintaining that sound pub- 
lic opinion and high idealism which 
make possible the increase of righte- 
ousness, justice, patriotism and good 
will.” Equal rights of men are also 
the motive behind another Object: 
“to encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships,” and of four of the eight items 
in the Code: 

“To maintain the spirit of fairness 
in competition, and help eradicate 
all forms of deception that violate 
the spirit of the law 

“To exert my influence to provide 
equal opportunity for the well-being 
of mankind. 

“To promote harmony in everyday 
contacts, realizing that happiness is 
one of the major objectives of life, 
and that happiness depends more on 
the way we meet the events of life 
than on the events themselves. 

“To improve between 
employer and employee, recognizing 
that tolerance, intelligence and jus- 
tice are the common ground on 
which all disputes are settled.” 

Note that tolerance alone is not 
enough: organized religions rightly 
decry a tolerance which merely per- 
mits other interpretations to exist: 
rather, it is a tolerance to which has 
been added intelligence and justice, 
which emanates from harmony and 
happiness, and these are possible 


relations 


only where there is a brotherhood, 
a positive mutual concern which 
grows from the recognition that we 
are serving the same social ends 
because we are children of, and 
lovers of, the same Father, God. 

Concern for welfare of the people, 
because they are God’s people and 
they are His concern, is another 
American religious tenet which 
emerges in Kiwanis ethics. 

“To endeavor to perfect myself in 
my chosen occupation, and to use 
it to the best of my ability as an 
opportunity to serve others. 

“To conduct my business or pro- 
fession on a high ethical plane, so 
that others emulating my example 
will help to raise the standards of 
the vocation in which I am engaged. 

“To exemplify good citizenship 
in appreciation of the fact that the 
strength of the nation depends upon 
the caliber of its individual citizens.” 

And in the Objects: 

“To promote the adoption and the 
application of higher social, business 
and professional standards. 

“To develop, by precept and ex- 
ample, a more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship.” 

The fruits of good works by which 
the faith is known are expressed 
in the remaining Object: “To pro- 
vide, through Kiwanis clubs, a prac- 
tical means to form’ enduring 
friendships, to render altruistic serv- 
ice and to build better communities” 
and in the phrase from the Code of 
Ethics quoted before, “to serve 
others.” 

In the foregoing recital, not one 
item of the Kiwanis Code or Objects 
is omitted! And even the less gen- 
eral Objectives for this year reflect, 
in a few places, this basis-in-faith: 
“Reinforce the foundations of our 





ELK GET HANDOUT 


But Washington fears they 
may lose self-reliance 


For two successive winters subzero 
temperatures and deep snows have 
driven elk from their 35,000-acre refuge 
in Washington’s Cascade Mountains 
down to the rich Yakima Valley for 
food. When orchard owners com- 
plained the eik were nibbling on their 
apple trees and causing thousands of 
dollars worth of damage, the state 
game department began rounding up 
the elk into specified areas where they 
could be given regular feedings of hay. 
They consumed $21,000 worth of hay 
in two winters. But a new interest in 
elk brought a boom in hunting licenses 
which, at $10.50 a license, more than 





made up the cost of the hay. What 
worried authorities was the effect on 
elk which were spending all their time 
at the stations and waiting for the food 
to arrive, thus running the danger of 
losing their self-reliance and becoming 
soft. The state is tagging them and 
taking a census to see next winter how 
many return to the same spot, how 
many die when left on their own. 
Then the state will decide whether to 
continue the feeding.—Life Magazine, 
March 19, 1951. 


THE Welfare State might take a tip 
from the State of Washington and 
tag the human recipients of govern- 
ment handouts to find out what ones 
keep coming back to the trough and 
how soft they become, since the self- 
reliance of human beings is at least 
as important to the government as 
that of the elk—or is it?—F.B.s. 








national strength—the home, the 
church and the school. . . . Intensify 
services to youth, through whole- 
some recreational programs, proper 
guidance, citizenship training, and 
greater opportunities for the under- 
privileged. . . . Stress individual ini- 
tiative ... honesty in labor-manage- 
ment relations. . . . Promote world 
peace through international under- 
standing. .. .” 

There is an additional common 
factor of the Judeo-Christian affir- 
mation which shines through the 
Kiwanis Code in two items: “To en- 
deavor to perfect myself in my 
chosen occupation, and to use it to 
the best of my ability as an oppor- 
tunity to serve others. . . . To con- 
duct my business or profession on a 
high ethical plane, so that others 
emulating my example will help to 
raise the standards of the vocation in 
which I am engaged.” 

This is the concept, common to 
Judaism and all forms of Christian- 
ity, of stewardship or divine vocation 
(vocation means calling). The Marx- 
ian, the extreme proponent of 
laissez-faire capitalism, the pro- 
ponent of religions other than the 
major faiths in America, may think 
of occupations as sacred or secular, 
of wealth or resources or oppor- 
tunities as the private affair of in- 
dividuals. Such a one may feel that 
he owns something, be it money or 
land or capital investment, or simply 
the affairs of his job. But the child 
of God sees all these things as pos- 
sessions of the Most High, in trus- 
teeship to man, who is responsible 
to society and to God for all things 
that come to his hand—and for the 
way he employs them. In short, even 
a man’s job is to be his calling, in 
which he can express the will of 
the Almighty, through which he can 
serve his fellows, however humble 
the calling may be. Man need not be 
a priest at the altar; he may serve 
God at the cobbler’s bench, at the 
lathe, in the shop, at his desk. Nay, 
he must serve God and man in what- 
ever station he may find himself. 

And that, at the last, is what 
makes democracy possible, what 
makes a highly specialized society 
tolerable—the conviction that, in the 
last analysis, every little detail, to 
the screwing-on of Nut No. 234, is 
valuable in the sight of God and 
men and may well have an eternal 
significance. To the propagation of 
that faith Kiwanis stands committed. 

So let none deceive you, that the 
service club is a milk-and-water 
ethicism alone, devoid of faith. Ki- 
wanis has a faith which empowers 
its ethics—it is the faith of our 
churches, our nation’s faith. THE END 
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PROBLEM: Our club is interested in 
organizing an effective community-wide 
project to stimulate interest in voting. 
What procedure have other clubs used? 
ANSWER: A bulletin has been mailed 
to your club which outlines successful 
“Get Out the Vote” campaigns. It is ae- 
voted to the “Ballot Battalion” project 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

“Get Out the Vote” supplies, illustrat- 
ed on page 33 of the Official Supplies 
Catalog, may be purchased at the Gen- 
eral Office of Kiwanis International. 
These include gummed stickers, which 
sell for $1.50 per thousand. and read: 
“Vote Election Day As You Please, But 
Vote,” and white tags printed in blue, 
which read: “I Voted Today, Did You?” 
The tags sell for $3.00 per thousand. 


PROBLEM: Due to the number of 
money-raising projects being sponsored 
continually by other service and civic 
organizations in our community, it is 
necessary for our club to promote some- 
thing unusual. Have you any sugges- 
tions? 

ANSWER: There are a number of 
unique money-raising projects spon- 
sored by Kiwanis clubs each year. Many 
of these projects are based on oppor- 
tunities that are peculiar to individual 
communities and depend entirely upon 
the ingenuity of the Kiwanis club. The 
following reports on such projects will 
indicate the unlimited possibilities that 
Kiwanis clubs have in raising money for 
worthwhile service activities: 

One Kiwanis club took a ninety-nine- 
year lease on several hundred acres of 
what was formerly drifting sand. For 
several years the club planted eight to 
ten thousand evergreens and, as a re- 
sult, the area is gradually becoming re- 
claimed land with the sand-blowing 
nuisance practically eliminated. The 
club is now harvesting an annual crop 
of small Christmas trees which nets 
from five to six hundred dollars for its 
welfare work. 

Another club was aware of the fact 
that were many collectors of antiques 
in the community and decided to take 
advantage of the opportunity which this 
presented. The club sponsored an 
antique show with over forty-three ex- 
hibitors participating. A profit of $2000 
was realized from the exhibit. 

A Kiwanis band is a major project of 
an eastern Kiwanis club. The club spon- 
sors an annual concert during the month 
of May with an average attendance of 
over 2000, netting the club between 
$1500 and $2000 each year. The band is 
composed of eighty boys and one girl, 
ranging in age from ten to eighteen 
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years. Members come from the city and 
county. It is reported that the band is 
probably one of the finest of its kind 
in the nation. Each year the members 
of the club purchase tickets to provide 
for the attendance of at least 100 un- 





derprivileged people. The income from | 


this project is kept separately in a “Fu- 
ture Citizens Fund” to be used for the 
maintenance of the band, to send kid- 
dies to summer camp, and to provide 
general care for underprivileged chil- 
dren. 

A midwestern Kiwanis group took 
advantage of the opportunity to contract 
with a local concern to furnish the don- 
keys and other equipment on a fifty per 
cent net profit basis for a donkey 
basketball game for the benefit of the 
junior high school athletic department. 
Three hundred thirty-two dollars were 
raised by this means to provide athletic 
equipment for the boys and girls. 

A Kiwanis club in Florida learned of 
a Mr. Robert H. Nutt of Greensboro, 
North Carolina who wrote a book en- 
titled, How to Remember Names and 
Faces. This club contracted with Mr. 
Nutt to sponsor a memory course. The 
course was attended by 1236 people. 
Over $1150 were raised by the club in 
this undertaking. 


PROBLEM: Our Committee on Agri- 
culture and Conservation is considering 
the organization of a 4-H Calf Club. 
Where can we obtain complete informa- 
tion concerning this project? 
ANSWER: From your county agricul- 
ture agent, who is probably located in 
your county seat. He is the local direc- 
tor of all activities of the Extension 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 


It is suggested that you also contact | 


the following Kiwanis clubs, which are 
among those currently sponsoring sim- 
ilar projects. 

Fort Frances, Ontario—Club sponsors 
two Beef Calf Clubs. 

Lethbridge, Alberta—Committee re- 
ports progress on Junior Calf Club ac- 
tivities. Selected more than fifty calves 
for the club’s 1951 project. 

Hope, Arkansas—Met with owners of 
Kiwanis club calves in dairy production 
program. 

Amsterdam, New York—Awarded a 
one hundred dollar pure-bred calf to 


local 4-H club member. The first heifer | 


born to this calf will be awarded by the 
Kiwanis club to a worthy farm youth. 
Austin, Texas—The club has promot- 
ed a beef and cattle section by buying 
six calves for 4-H and FFA boys to 
raise. Upon sale of the cattle, the boys 
will pay the club back for its initial in- 
vestment. THE END 
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This column, appearing for the first time, is designed to help club presidents, 
secretaries, directors and committee chairmen. It will contain reminders 
about administrative details that may have been forgotten, hints on new 
projects from International committee chairmen, and significant dates to 
remember when planning programs. In other words, this column is intended 
as a bulletin board for Kiwanians everywhere. 


THE MEN who represent each club as 
official delegates to the International 
convention must be certified, which 
means that all secretaries must mail 
to the convention office in St. Louis a 
form of certification. These forms have 
been sent to all club secretaries. A let- 
ter of authorization on club stationery 
and signed by the club president and 
secretary, will be acceptable in place 
of a form, however. Alternate delegates 
should also bring certification in case 
last-minute emergencies make it neces- 
sary for them to vote in place of regu- 
lar delegates. Delegates cannot officially 
represent their clubs without the proper 
authorization, so make sure that this 
detail is not overlooked in the last- 
minute rush to get to St. Louis. 


oe 
KEY CLUB SPONSORS should remind 
Key Club officers to file their annual 
achievement reports with district: and 
International offices no later than 


June I. 
o 


CLUBS which were unable to use the 
Magazine Week program kit because 
other programs were scheduled, should 
save this material and use it later, when 
a vacancy occurs on the program sched- 
ule. 
+ 

MAY 15 is the deadline for filing form 
990 with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. This form exempts clubs 


from taxation. 


AS OF PRESS TIME (April 15) there 
are 3246 clubs in Kiwanis Interna- 


tional, and 903 Key Clubs. 


© 
EVERYONE who goes to the Interna- 
national convention should make a 
point of attending as many panel dis- 
cussions as possible. Problems concern- 
ing youth service, Kiwanis administra- 
tion and citizenship service will be 
discussed by Kiwanians from all parts 
of Canada and the United States. 
® 

THOSE CLUBS which are in the proc- 
ess of completing a new club should 
try to finish the job before June 17, 
when the International convention be- 
gins in St. Louis. “District governors 
have pledged a total of 181 clubs for 
1951, and we hope to have 100 com- 
pleted by convention time,” say James 
Gass and Reed Culp, respectively In- 
ternational committee chairmen for 
New Club Building in Canada and the 
United States. 


s 
IT’S NOT TOO EARLY to begin 
thinking about the district convention. 
Each club should send three delegates, 
one of whom must be the club presi- 
dent. Also, clubs should begin discuss- 
ing any resolutions proposed for con- 
sideration at the district convention. 


* 
KIWANIS SUPPLIES can be ordered 
at the Supplies Booth at the Interna- 
tional convention. 


NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY is tentatively 
scheduled for September 22. Hand- 
books regarding National Kids’ Day 
activities and promotion should reach 
all club presidents sometime during 
the month of June. 


& 

THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
on Public and Business Affairs for the 
United States urges each club to con- 
sider buying the Americanism tran- 
scriptions of Kiwanis International for 
use in local high schools. International 
Committee Chairman H. Park Arnold 
suggests that these fifteen-minute rec- 
ords will make excellent assembly 
programs and can be used in dramatics 
workshops by high school students. 
More than 420 radio stations are broad- 
casting these dramatizations of the lives 
of successful Americans. 


» 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of Key 
Club International will be held in 
Miami, Florida, June 28-30. Some 
clubs are sending adult sponsors to 
accompany Key Club delegates to this 
meeting. And many Kiwanis clubs are 
helping Key Club sponsor money- 
raising projects to finance the con- 
vention expenses of delegates. 

e 
MEMBERS of all International com- 
mittees will be on hand in St. Louis 
to answer questions about Kiwanis 
activities and administration. Club 
delegates are urged to consult these 
experts. 

€ 
HERE are some forthcoming dates 
around which programs can be built: 
Flag Day, June 14; All-Kiwanis Week, 
June 17-23; Fathers’ Day, June 17; 
Dominion Day (Canada), July 1; 
Independence Day, July 4. 





SCHOOL BY PHONE 
(From page 25) 


went to school in person. Many of 
these invalids, in fact, habitually lead 
their classes, and some have been 
made valedictorians. As for Roy’s 
personal reaction: “I've got the best 
seat in the class,” he boasts. 

His teacher has also learned some- 
thing that will interest other visiting 
teachers. “During my two visits a 
week,” she says, “school work was 
dificult for Roy because he had 
everything thrown at him at once. 
Now he can follow us in class day by 
day, and anything he does miss can 
be supplied when I visit him at 
home.” 

Thus, the school-to-home system 
by no means supplants the visiting 


54 


teacher; rather, it implements her 
and enables her to give more time to 
shut-ins who do not have this serv- 
ice. As a matter of fact, there is 
small chance of displacing this valu- 
able worker because today we 
haven’t one quarter enough special 
teachers qualified to work with 
handicapped children. The result is 
that most of them can’t spend more 
than five hours a week with each 
pupil—usually less—in which brief 
period they have to try to cram in 
five days’ work. 

These are the blessings that are 
now being bestowed on bedridden or 
wheel chair invalids like Ann Odi- 
orne of Euclid, Ohio; Kenneth 
Franks of Lawrence, Kansas; ten- 
year-old Diana McAuly of Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania; polio victim Marie 


Hughes of Chester, Pennsylvania; 
twelve-year-old Peter Ebert of 
Brookhaven, New York;  sixth- 
grader Evelyn De Palma of Hoboken, 
New Jersey; and hundreds of others. 
In contrast to such advantages, the 
present disadvantages of the system 
seem minor. The most serious, per- 
haps, is that the service is not yet 
available over party lines; only on 
individual lines. Another is that it is 
not so adaptable below the fourth 
grade where so much of the teaching 
is visual. 

It is also true that the method calls 
for a slightly different teaching tech- 
nique, but most teachers readily 
adapt themselves to it in a week or 
two. Cost is a somewhat more im- 
portant factor and is governed by 
the distance from the school to the 
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home: for a run of a mile of wire 
the rental is about $14.25 a month, 
or approximately the cost of a busi- 
ness phone in a large city. 

The local board of education 
would normally pay for this service, 
and many are incorporating the 
necessary appropriations in their 
budgets. In these early days, how- 
ever, service clubs and other civic 
groups in some localities have shoul- 
dered the burden, and even parents 
have paid the bill themselves. Just 








what can be done when all other | 
measures fail is indicated by the ex- | 


perience of East Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana. 

There a brother and sister, Flem- 
ing and Muriel Roe, have been crip- 
pled since early childhood with 


* * * * * 4 + 
There are a lot of things money 
won't buy today; for instance, 


—John J. Plomp 


* * * * * * * 


money. 


osteomalacia (so-called ‘“‘soft 
bones”). Hearing of the new school- 
to-home service, their parents asked 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company if it couldn’t be 
supplied. Unfortunately, however. 
Southern Bell could not comply be- 
cause the Roes did not live within 
its territory, and that seemed to 
stymie the proposition—but not for 
long. 


Word of the situation got around | 
the telephone company office, where | 


the employees agreed that it was a 
shame to deprive these kids of such 
a golden opportunity because of a 
technicality, and they decided to do 
something about it. On their own 
time a number of Bell employees 
surveyed the route and found that 
the school was about two miles from 
the Roes’. The line layout was made 
and costs estimated by these various 
volunteers. As news of their project 
filtered around, others in town of- 
fered help in the form of material, 
labor, or whatever they could do. 
After the blueprints were com- 
pleted and the equipment was ob- 
tained, twenty telephone workers, 
assisted by neighbors, contributed 
their day off and strung wires across 
poles already erected by Mr. Roe 
and his friends. Three days later the 
entranced Fleming and Muriel at- 
tended their first telephone class! 
Thus, the magic little box by the 
bedside. will transform two more 
otherwise dreary lives with its 
precious gift of hope, encourage- 
ment and human _ fellowship—the 
reward for going to school by tele- 
phone. THE END 
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Q. Is it necessary for a Kiwanian to 
have been a director in order to be a 
eandidate for the office of vice-presi- 
dent? 


A. Not necessarily. This is a matter 
for the individual Kiwanis club to de- 
cide. There is nothing in the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws establishing such 
a procedure. 


Q. Our board of directors has voted 
not to fill the vacancy created on the 
board by the death of one of our mem- 
bers. This procedure has been ques- 
tioned, and we are now wondering if 
our decision violates a Kiwanis rule or 
policy. 

A. The Standard Form for Club By- 
laws provides that in the event of a 
vacancy in the office of director, the 
vacancy shall be filled by the club at 
a regular meeting, upon one week’s 
notice of nomination or nominations by 
the board of directors. (Article XI, 
Section 8.) 

In view of this definite bylaw provi- 
sion, your board would have no author- 
ity to vote not to fill the vacancy. 


Q. The members of our club believe 
that a standard “oath of allegiance” 
should be adopted by all Kiwanis 
clubs. Have you any suggestions? 

A. It is a standard procedure for 
Kiwanis clubs in the United States to 
deliver the oath of allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America 
at the opening of all club meetings. 
There are some Kiwanis clubs which 
have substituted the following oath, 
which is acceptable and appropriate for 
all Kiwanis clubs: 

“As my country’s flag signifies purity, 
justice and valor, may we true Kiwan- 
ians exemplify these virtues as We 
Build.” 


Q. Can a member show up at a meet- 
ing for five minutes and get credit if 
he signs an attendance slip? 


A. No. Section 5 of the Official At- 
tendance Rules definitely provides that 
a member must be present at an at- 
tendance credit meeting for at least 
“sixty per cent of the time scheduled 
for such meeting.” 


Q. In the lower left corner of our 
club charter appears a date which does 
not agree with the date on which our 
charter was presented. What does it 
represent? 

A. The date you refer to represents 


the completion or organization date of 
your club. On that date, your club 





held its first meeting, at which time 
you adopted your bylaws and elected 
your first officers. The meeting at which 
the governor or his representative offi- 
cially presented your club with its 
charter is known as the charter date of 
your club. 


Q. Has Canada an official Canadian 
flag, and what is its national anthem? 


A. Although Canada is today strictly 
an independent nation, it does not have 
a distinctive Canadian flag. Canada’s 
flag is still the Union Jack. 

The national anthem of Canada is 
“God Save the King.” 


Q. In checking our records we can 
find no indication of any Kiwanis club 
that served as our sponsors when we 
were organized. Have you any infor- 
mation that would help us? 


A. The plan of having one club spon- 
sor another Kiwanis club evolved early 
in the twenties and was not generally 
adopted until about 1923. Clubs such as 
your own, that were organized prior to 
that year, had no sponsoring club. 


Q. Our immediate past president 
has moved to another community. 
Should we elect another member to 
fill this vacancy? 


A. No. There is no bylaw provision 
for the election of an immediate past 
president. This office is held by virtue 
of an individual’s having served the 
club as president. In view of this fact, 
when an immediate past president re- 
signs, his immediate predecessor should 
resume in that office until the end of 
the current year. If that individual is 
no longer associated with the club, then 
the person who served as president be- 
fore him should finish out the year as 
immediate past president. 


Q. Several prominent businessmen 
of our town, who live a few miles out- 
side the territorial limits of our club, 
have expressed a desire to join Kiwanis. 
Can we amend our bylaws to extend 
our territorial limits? 


A. That is not necessary. An indi- 
vidual need not live within the terri- 
torial limits of a Kiwanis club to be 
eligible for membership in that club. 
Since 1946, following an amendment to 
the International Constitution and By- 
laws, the Standard Form for Club By- 
laws was changed to permit member- 
ship of an individual if he has his 
business, residence, or community in- 
terests within the territory of a Kiwanis 
club. THE END 
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READERSHIP 


Advertisements appearing in 

The Kiwanis Waga:z ne received an 
average of 22% greater readet hip than 
identical or similar ads appearing in 
two high-cost business and general 


] ‘ 
publications during our recent survey 


conducted by Daniel Starch and Staff. 


MARKET 


Of the 201.021 Kiwanians.. 
22.916 are Manufacturers 
17,039 are Retailers 

14.071 are Wholesalers 

5.428 are Publie Utilities Men 
1.221 ire Contractors 

2.613 are Realtors 

».428 are Bankers 

1.809 are Investment Brokers 
2.814 are Savings and Loan Men 
12.664 are Insurance Executives 
1.407 are Publishers 

2.814 are Farmers 

1.623 are Transportation Men 
3.216 are Association Executives 
2.211 are Funeral Directors 
11.257 are Public Office Holders 
8.443 are Attorneys 

11,659 are Physicians 

1.221 are Dentists 

1.422 are Clergymen 


t. 
14.675 are Educators 
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PUBLISHED FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 





SALES 


\dvertise in The Kiwanis Magazine 


and cultivate the tremendous sales 


| 


potential this unique business market 


offers vour firm. Complete factual 


information sent on request. 


920 

N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, 
ILLINOIS 
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A club project with imagination .... 


BAND UNIFORMS 


for your SCHOOL BAND this Fall! 


. 


HERE is a worth-while project 
for your club that will boost the 
band’s morale and build com- 
munity pride. It’s a popular 
activity throughout Kiwanis be- 
~ause it challenges the interest 


of every member. 


Over the years, ““Uniforms by 
Ostwald”’, Inc. has assisted many 


Kiwanis clubs in providing local 


























school bands with their uniform 


requirements. 


By organizing this construc- 
tive project now, new uniforms 
will be available for the band at 


the opening of the school year. 


Write for literature including 


tested fund-raising ideas. 


“Uniforms by Ostwald’, Inc. 
is America’s foremost designer 


of Band and Drum Corps uniforms. 


“UNIFORMS ms 
WTA OSTWALD BUILDING, 
STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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